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MESSIAH. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE ORIGINAL AND OF SOME 
CONTEMPORARY MSS, 
‘ By W. G. Cusins. 

So many now-a-days are anxious to give a hearing to the 
works of living English and foreign composers—a race 
often badly used by their contemporaries—that some 
people, on the other hand, are becoming afraid lest the 
favourite compositions that have had their warm sympa- 
thies for a long time should be cast aside for what they 
suppose to be crude and unmelodious, forgetting, it would 
seem, that the classical standard of to-day is just the one 
which former generations in their time treated as the very 
thing to be avoided. Apprehensions on this score are, how- 
ever, groundless, and compositions having real backbone 
will maintain their ground, notwithstanding the onward 
march of music—now, perhaps, the most progressive of all 
the arts. Certainly no works will continue to engage the 
attention of the world more than those of Handel. They 
are more studied than ever. The monumental edition 
of his creations now being issued by the German Handel 
Society is doing much to make his immense value known 
on the Continent, where, from the great majority of his 
compositions having been written in England, they had 
not hitherto been so frequently heard as their importance 
demanded. And here, I need not say, he has been the 
darling of the public for a century and a half—not without 
hindering, as has been frequently pointed out, the natural 
development of music among us.* 

Messiah, the Sacred Oratorio, if not the most perfect 
of Handel’s works, will ever be the one to which a 
Protestant people will cling on account of its subject. 

The Puritans had driven art out of our churches, to 
be replaced by whitewash and Tate and Brady. Handel 
luckily gave us oratorio as a compensation; for he is 
the father of oratorio in England, and, indeed, of such 
oratorio as was never known before. It is true that, some 
hundred years before his time, Emilio del Cavaliere pro- 
duced the first work of the class in Rome ; after him came 
Colonna, Carissimi, Stradella, and others, writing oratorios 
on all kinds of subjects, some even interspersed with 
dances.t But all these were comparatively short works, 
in two parts, with a sermon preached between them. It 
was Handel who founded oratorio in its present dramatic 
extension and greatness of choral effect. 

And these sacred epics, the grandest form of musical 
composition, are, I am proud to say, the special property 
of England. For Handel wrote them in our country and 
for our countrymen, and to his works I can confidently 


* It cannot be too earnestly put forward that this exclusi i 
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appeal in refutation of the silly prejudice that the language 
of Milton and Dryden, and above all the English Bible, 
is unmelodious and harsh to sing. 

There are two points very remarkable in connection 
with Messiah. These are the time Handel took in writing 
the score, and the lack of instrumentation throughout the 
work. As tothe former, it is well known that Messiah 
was written between the 22nd of August and the 14th of 
September, 1741, and hence most people conclude that 
twenty-four days were all which Handel took to compose 
fifty-six pieces of music, most of them long and elaborate. 
Now, there is no doubt that Handel had the power of 
throwing off work with wonderful rapidity, and on this 
point the testimony of Rossi, who arranged the Italian 
libretto of Rinaldo in 1711, may be alleged. “ Mr. 
Handel,” he says, “the Orpheus of our age, in setting it 
(Rinaldo) to music scarcely gave me time to write, and 
to my great astonishment I saw an entire opera composed 
in the most perfect manner in not more than a fortnight.” * 

If Handel took only twenty-four days to compose 
Messiah, that is but half the wonder, for Samson, a much 
more elaborately scored work, was begun after Messiah, 
and, on this supposition, composed by the 29th of October 
of the same year. In fact, nearly all Handel’s works were 
put to paper in the same quick manner. Two Italian 
operas, Faramondo and Serse, were written down between 
the 15th of November, 1737, and the 14th of February, 
1738. 

But Dr. Burney, who speaks of Handel from personal 
recollection, says of him,t “He spent so studious and 
sedentary a life, as seldom allowed him to mix in society, 
or partake of public amusements.” Now, if Handel 
spent such a life, what was he doing during the compara- 
tively long intervals between his various compositions ? 
I believe, either composing da mente, or making 
sketches, which he tore up, for very few are in existence. 
At all events, in his correspondence with Mr. Jennens, 
we find him on the 9th of June, 1744, begging for the first 
act of Belshazzar, which he only began, according to the 
MS., at Buckingham Palace on the 23rd of August ; on 
the 13th of September he writes again, “ It still engages 


me warmly.” The last page of the MS. being lost, we 
do not know when it was finished.{ Mendelssohn, too, 
who was a prolific and, on occasion, a rapid writer— 
witness the Ruy Blas overture—evidently does not believe 
Handel composed as he wrote, for, in his preface to his 
edition of Jsrael in Egypt, he is careful to speak of the 
“great haste with which Handel used to wrete down his 
works.” It may be well here to mention also a letter 
which Mozart, a year or so before his death, wrote from 
Leipzig to a certain baron who had asked for a work from 
his facile pen, where he rebukes him by saying that, though 
he was supposed to write with such ease, no one had ever 
studied composition more seriously than he had. ; 

Great work requires great pains, and Handel, I believe, 
gave more time to thought than is usually imagined. 

As to the instrumentation of Messiah, why Handel 


* “Tl Signor Hendel, Orfeo del nostro secolo, nel porla in musica apena 
mi diede tempo di scrivere, ¢ viddi con mio gran stupore, in, due ‘sote 
settimane semssionte al magzior pute Cpa un opera intiera. 

Accoun oration of 1784. 

} This oe yy" be found in Horsley’s excellent preface, and 

also in Schoele’ 


"s Life. 
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made the score so meagre has always been a matter of 
wonderment to me. Theré is apparently nothing to ac- 
count for it. Certainly there were plenty of good instru- 
mentalists in his day, if performers could be found to 
grapple with the trumpet parts of Bach and Handel, the 
horn partS in “See, the conquering hero comes,” the 
violin ciaccona of Bach, &c. Then, again, Send and /srae/ 
(both written in 1738) are full of beautiful effects for wood 
and brass ; both have very fine and full trombone parts 
(unfortunately nothabitually used), and Sazzson, composed, 
as we have seen, immediately after Messiah, is scored for 
eiglit-part chorus and fullest orchestra (the trombone parts 
being probably lost), with even two distinct viola parts ; 
only clarionets are wanting. 

I had thought that Messiah was probably written 
specially for Dublin, where Handel hardly hoped to find 
a large and efficient band; but here we are met by the 
fact that it was only given in some supplemental perform- 
ances there, having been preceded by L’Allegro (re- 
qtiring a flute-player of the first order), Esther, Sand, &c., 
with also concertos for the organ and other instruments. 
The paucity of instruments i$ therefore an enigma. No 
wood wind instrument is once mentioned in the whole 
score (the chorus “ Their sound is gone out” has two 
hautboys, but this piece was subsequently written), and, 
except for the trumpets in three numbers and the obbii- 
gato in “ THe trumpet shall sound,” with the drums in 
two pieces, it is scored as if it were a mere drawing-room 
cantata. s 

Yet it would be easy to point out much instrumentation 
—some of quite a modern order—in the operas and earlier 
oratorios of Handel. I have spoken of San/ and Jsrae/; 
the effect of holding notes for the hautboys and bassoons 
in the chorus “ But as for his people” is both modern 
and beautiful. Riva/do has a piccolo, two flutes, and a 
violetta in the celebrated bird-song ;* it has also four 
trumpets in a dattaglia.t La Resurrezione, an oratorio in 
two parts, on the old Ftalian model, written in Rome in 1708, 
has quite a — of Scoring :—4 violins, viola, 2 flutes, 
2 hautboys, bassoons, viol da gamba, an oboe sordo, 2 
trumpets and basses. Bach, in his Kirchen Cantaten, 
Nos. 63 and 64, uses-in the first 4 trumpets, in the second 
a cornetto and 3 trombones. Variety of instrumentation 
in accompanying voices is by no meansa modern invention, 
however much treatment may have altered, for Monte- 
verde,t in his Orfeo, Favola in Musica, employs the 
following curious instruments :— 


Luoi Gravicembani, 

™uoi Contrabassi de Viola, 

Di ci Viole da Brazzo, 

un Arpa Doppia, 

DuoiViolini piccoli alla Francese, 
Duoi Chitaroni, 

Duoi Organi di Legno, 

Tre Bassi da Gamba, 


| Quattro Tromboni, 
| Un Regale, 
| Duoi Cornetti, 
; Un Flautino 
seconda, 
Un Clarino con tre. trombe 
sordine., 


alla vigesima 


There is, then, nothing to account for the slightness of 
the scoring in Messiah, and the oratorio containing some 
of the most granite-like choruses which even Handel wrote, 
and which are destined to hand his fame down to remotest 


* Addison, in the Spectator for March 6th, 1711, ridicules the letting loose 
of live sparrows on the stage during its performance. 
+ Handel frequently employs three trumpets, or two trumpets and princi- 


pale. About this latter, in Sir George Smart’s edition of the Dettingen 
Te Deum,a Passage is quoted from Heinrich Koch’s Mf usihkalisches Lexikon 
id phen me — — aL common expression in the use of 
¢ truny and indicates a crashing (or martial) style of performance, for 
which only the middle tories of the takrument “4 used.” me e 
+ Monteverde founded within a or so of Emilio del Cavaliere’s 
anvention of oratorio—about’i60o ~at which time, it may #180 be useful to 
cme ber, these two musicians shared with Peri and Caecini the honour of 
tative. (See: Burney’s fourth volume:) Mfonteverde's 
Orfeo, on perusal, appears to be somewhat ugly music. 





time, is conceived in the simplest form of instrumentation 
imaginable. Here is the grandést art effected with the 
smallest possible means. Four voices, generally doubled 
by the strings aided by the organ, and in two or three 
pieces accompanied by trumpets arid drums; such is the 
groundwork of Messiah. It stands alone in music in this 
respect. But although the score consists of so few parts, 
its composer wished to have them multiplied by every 
possible instrument. Burney, in his account of the 1784 
Commemoration, says :—“ Indeed, Handel was always 
aspiring at xumbers in his scores and in his orchestra; 
and nothing can express his grand conceptions but an 
omnipotent band. The generality of his productions in 
the hands of a few performers, is like the club of Alcides, 
or the bow of Ulysses, in the hands of a dwarf.” 

It will be useful to speak here of the balance and 
formation of the orchestra in Handel's time, and since 
then up to the present. 

He is credited by his enemies with being fond of noise ; 
at all events, it is on record that “ Handel’s (opera) band 
is uncommonly powerful."* We have seen that he em- - 
ployed four horns, sometimes four trumpets, with trom- 
bones, and the wood wind probably doubled, possibly 
trebled, for numbers of hautboys and bassoons were then 
found in all orchestras.t This was in the prosperous 
days.of the Royal Academy. Later on, in the oratorios 
given at Covent Garden, which were towards the last also 
financially productive, he had most probably a very large 
orchestra, but I have not found any list of these bands. 
Luckily there is now kept with much care at the Foundlin 
Hospital an account, in Smith’s (Handel’s treasurer an 
amanuensis) writing, of the expenses of the last per- 
formance Handel was ever advertised to appear at—a 
performance on a limited scale, it is true, but admirably 
adapted to show the balance between. strings atid wind 
which he desired. 

The great man died before the day fixed ; but the per- 
formance took place nevertheless. It is an interesting 
bill in several ways. By the courtesy of the governors of 
the hospital, I am permitted to give it here. 

A list of the Performers in the Oratorio call’d Messiah, 
at the Foundling Hospital, May 3rd, 1759. 


Brown... . £1 Gillier 
Collet see Haron 
Freeke ... Hebden 
Frowd ete sithitiagens 
: Baumgarten Dietrich 
Wood Sworms 
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t =” own later opera speculation was perhaps carried on with a little less 
splendour. 
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SINGERS, 


Sigra. Frasi ... 
Sigr. Ricciarelli 


SERVANTS. 


Evens ... a Pay 
Condell pe 
Mason.,, bie deo 
Green ... 


John Duburgh a 
The Musick porters ... 





~ Bailden «.. 
Barrow ... 
Champness 
Bailden Junr. Singers 
Ladd _.., Orchestra 


Inall ... £ tmz 6 
Thos., Mr. Handel's “® . 
man, absent bia to 6 
SI 7 
Mr, Smith ... JS ae 


£56 12 


—_—_—--— 


*siaBuls stu0yD 


Courtney... rex. 
Reinhold... a. 


£28 17 


DAlLADAADIOABDAAA 


. C. Smith, orgst. } 
oward, 


May roth, 1759, Rec’. of Mr. 
Lancelot Wilckinson, the sum of 
fifty-six —_ twelve shillings, 
all demands, 

y me, 
(Signed) CHRISTOPHER SMITH, 


in full o 


The absence of Handel’s man is a touching incident. 

The performance took place in the chapel, holding 
—before the new galleries were added—about a thousand 
people (“‘ without swords and hoops”), and it will be seen 
there were twelve violins, with four hautboys, and four 
bassoons, the “tenners” being especially weak. 

In 1784, then supposed to be the centenary of his birth,* 
there was given, in Westminster Abbey, under the patron- 
age of George III., who had a great love for Handel’s 
works, a grand commemoration of Handel, very fully 
chronicled by Dr. Burney, from whose book, now scarce, 
the strength of the orchestra and chorus on that occasion 
is given. It consisted of the following numbers :— 


Viol®. I. eo» 48 Flutes ... «. 6| Horns ... oo 12 
Viol®. II. «. 47 | Hautboys 26 | Trumpets eco 22 
Violas ... ... 261! Bassoons 26} Trombones ... 6 
Cellos ... ... 2] Double Bassoon’ tj Drums .., 3 pairs. 
Double Basses... 15 Double Drums 1 pair. 


VOICES, 


Sopranos .. 60 (of whom 47 were boys) | Tenors ... 83 
Altos ee 48 (all men) Basses .,, 84 
These numbers also include the principal singers. - 
Total Band ... oe SD 
Total Singers.., eve 275 


—— 


525 


What’ should we say now to having 26 hautboys and 
26 bassoons in such a force? : 

Performances were after this given every year in the 
Abbey for several successive years, and in 1791 I find the 
following still more extraordinary combination :— 


| 42 Bassoons, 
12 Horns, 
22 Trumpets, 
g Trombones, 


1 Serpent, 

2 pairs of Drums, 

And a Chorus of 
about 500 voices, 


140 Violins, 
43 Altos, 
18 Cellos, 
2r Double Basses, 
40 Hautboys & Flutes, 


The numbers of wind instruments here will strike every 
one as being altogether out of proportion to the rest, and 


* Handel was really born on the agrd February, 1685. See Chrysander's 
** Handel,” page 9. 





the effect must have been harsh in the extreme—at least, 
modern ears would have found it so. 

I think I can show that to-day we have made the con- 
trary mistake of using too little wood wind in our 
orchestras. This has crept on us gradually during the 
century, for when Mozart’s accompaniments were first 
used to Afesstah in this country, under Sir George Smart’s 
direction, at Covent Garden on January 30th, 1813, the 
numbers were—14 first violins, 14 second violins, 8 violas, 
6cellos, 6 basses, 4 hautboys, 4 clarinets, 4 horns, and 
4 bassoons, with a chorus of some 60 or 70 voices ; and 
thirty or forty years ago there were still four hautboys to 
be found in the Ancient Concert Band. The proper 
balance in our orchestras now is lost by only having 
single wood to cope with the array of strings which it is 
usually the passion to collect. The question of expense 
attending the doubling of the wood is at once met by 
simply engaging eight extra wood wind instrument per- 
formers instead of eight string performers in a band of 
some eighty players.* 

To give Bach and Handel with single wood is certainly 
a great injustice. I will only ask my readers to think of 
the weakness of the hautboys in the “ Hail-stone” 
chorus, and the sinfonia to the third part of Sedomon, 
and of the flutes in the first chorus of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, alternating with three trumpets, drums, &c. 
With regard, too, to the French hautboy now in use 
(“avec sa petite voix aigre-douce,” as Berlioz says), it 
must not be forgotten that it is played with a reed about 
half the size of the old English and German instrument, 
and consequently is much softer in tone. Many modern 
composers aim at effects of brass, and sometimes ignore 
what I believe to be the superior claims of the wood band. 
At all events, take any modern score, and it will be found 
that there are but eight wood instruments against ten 
brass, the consequence being that in an ordinary forte 
passage the wood is completely crushed. Any conductor 
who has directed a band of thirty or thirty-five players will 
at once recollect the delicious effects of wood he has 
heard, which in large orchestras are effectually covered 
by masses of strings and the superior force of the brass. 

Beethoven wished for sixty players only in his sym- 
phonies, and his wood is usually as two to one compared 
with his brass. 

Wagner has undoubtedly sought to redress the want of 
balance by using the wood in threes, and by a different 
disposition of the score. He also, in Beethoven’s 9th 
Symphony, at bar 7, page 61 of Schott’s original edition, 
in order to bring out the wood, makes the powerful strings 
play, not 7, but mf Wagner knows well enough that 
the passage loses terribly in vigour ; a doubling or trebling, 
if necessary, of the wood would do away with the neces- 
sity for any such modification. 

To finish my remarks about the orchestra I will just 
allude to the engagement of horn, hautboy, and bassoon 
players at the Foundling Hospital performance of 1759, 
although these instruments are nowhere mentioned in the 
original score. It is easy to see that the two latter either 
doubled the voices or the strings, but the horns must have 
had special parts written for them. These are now pro- 


* The band at the late Schumann-Fest in Bonn had double wood, gaining 
greatly thereby in mellowness. It is true the band mustered 120 perdertuars, 
and fully — it. Birmingham has double wood, but then the band is 
much larger still. 

+ Our Sittary bands are very deficient in wood, and would be better, too, 
for having the corno inglese, the corno di bassetto, the bass clarinet, and 
double bassoon. Too much is now sacrificed to the blatant ¢gornet and 
other easy valve instr The p - of so many Sax valve instru- 
ments in French military bands takes all colour out of them, and the stage 
band in Le Prophéte; heard that opera in Paris, had no’ truntpet- 


tone whatever in the march. 
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bably lost, and, if found, I do not think they would be 
used, for Handel, according to the fashion of the time, 
wrote habitually too high both for that instrument and for 


the trumpet.* 
(To be continued.) 








MENETRIERS, TROUBADOURS, AND MASTER- 
SINGERS. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 
MASTER-SINGERS, 


I po not think it would be possible to offer a better de- 
scription of the Master-singers, the peculiar aim of their 
guild, the characteristic and highly interesting manner in 
which they held their meetings, than is given in the sub- 
joined narrative, compiled from Hagen’s celebrated work on 
Minstrelsy. It cannot be denied that much of the charm- 
ing quaintness of the old German language is lost by a 
translation, yet I think that this narrative will be found 
acceptable. The relater undoubtedly seems to have been 
a painter, but all other particulars about him are want- 
ing. Herr Heller’s narrative begins thus :— 

“T went up and down in my room, whilst waiting for 
my breakfast. As I looked through the window I re- 
marked that a rope was fastened from St. Sebaldus (the 
celebrated Cathedral of Nuremberg) to the town-hall, 
which is exactly opposite, and that from the centre of this 
rope a painted board was suspended. To recognise the 
figures painted on it was quite impossible, and I was just 
intending to go down to the landlord to ask for an explana- 
tion, when Peter Vischer the younger entered my room. 
He was a member of the town-council, and as amiable as 
he was well-informed. He greeted me cordially, and whilst 
reminding me of affairs we had arranged to talk over, he 
informed me that a ‘ Festschule’ (musical competition) 
was to be held this very morning in honour of the Emperor 
(Maximilian), then just present in Nuremberg. I looked 
with some surprise at Vischer, but soon recollected that 
he belonged also to the guild of the Master-singers, and 
now I understood the meaning of his words and also the 
object of the painted board. Vischer told me besides, that 
by this board every one was invited to take part in the 
proceedings of the competition. Meanwhile breakfast had 
been served, and Vischer was pleased to join me in it. 
He related to me a good many things about the origin 
and the character of the guild of the Master-singers, to 
all of which I lent an attentive ear. My unseemly and 
awkward question, whether such guilds existed also in 
other German towns, did not offend him in the least ; on 
the contrary, it decided him to inform me as to the high 
aim of these a 

“©The laudable art of music and the lovely art of sing- 
ing’—so he began rather solemnly—‘serve not only to 
cheer and gladden the hearts of men, but both exist also 
to assist in reminding us of all the divine blessings of our 
Lord, and to incite us to atrue and sincerely religious 
devotion. In this manner we have to understand the 
words of the Apostle Paul: “ Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord!”’ I inter- 
rupted him intentionally in his speech, but he at once 
continued—‘ The High School of the Master-singers is in 
Mayence, but the affiliated schools are (here) in Nuremberg 
and in Strasburg. But it is in Nuremberg that this art has 
been cherished and cultivated for a long time past with 


*A pow. ss _ is really greatly needed; most ample 


greater love and care than anywhere else. Just as fifty 
years ago the sign-painter Hans Rosenpliit and the barber 
Hans Folz were celebrated for their efficiency as singers, 
so we now admire the Jinen-weaver Nunnenbeck and, 
above all, his worthy disciple, the shoemaker Hans Sachs.’ 

“¢ What is the meaning of these figures on the board ?’ 
I asked. ‘On the board,’ replied Vischer, ‘you perceive 
a coat-of-arms with a crown ; this is the coat-of-arms of 
the Master-singers ; under it you see twelve men planting 
and working in a garden, but their work is destroyed by 
a wild animal. The twelve men represent the twelve cele- 
brated singers who founded the first singing school; the 
wild animal means the jealousy from without and the 
discord from within which endanger the existence and 
prosperity of the society. The twelve men, inspired by 
their holy mission, sang the praises of our Lord, and tried 
to please him, and thus they intended to work for the 
benefit of their brethren. The Emperor Otto the Great, of 
illustrious memory, chartered the guild, and presented its 
members with this coat-of-arms, adorned by the crown.’ 

“¢ Are the names of these excellent twelve men still 
known?’ ‘Certainly, they are well known. They were 
partly scholars, partly knights, and some of them were 
citizens ; of the latter, one was a blacksmith, one a rope- 
maker, and the third a glass-blower. Of these three 
members not much is to be recorded; but more of the 
knight Wolfram von Eschenbach ; of Nicolaus Klingsor, 
the celebrated magister of the free art ; of Walther von 
der Vogelweide; of Heinrich von Ofterdingen from 
Eisenach ; and of Heinrich Frauenlob from Mayence, 
the famous doctor of divinity. It was Frauenlob who 
praised and extolled the beauty and chastity of woman- 
hood ; and when he died, the women of Mayence carried 
his body to the last resting-place, as in grateful remem- 
brance of his lofty songs, and thus showing that their 
virtue was not only known to the living, but ought to be 
also shown to the dead. In the Cathedral of Mayence 
is his tomb, which the women moistened with their tears, 
and over which they sprinkled the costliest wine.’ 

“¢The art of singing, on which you bestow so much 
pains, originates then from these twelve masters ?’ 

“* Yes, most certainly itdoes. They taught it to youn 
men, and these again, the disciples, became masters, an 
so on up to the present time. He who desires to study 
this art, goes to a master who has been successful at least 
once in a competition by winning a first prize ; from him 
he receives his instruction gratuitously. The master 
explains what it means to sing the glory of the Lord, and 
confides to him the secrets of the table (tabulatur) ; these 
we call the laws and rules of poetry. When the disciple 
has mastered these rules, the teacher solicits from the 
corporation the election of his pupil, in as far as the pupil 
shows good manners and seems to possess a-moral 
character. If the corporation grants the demand of the 
master, the disciple.has to ascend in the church the pulpit 
set apart for the singing, and has to give a proof of his 
efficiency. Has the proof been considered satisfactory, 
his claim is granted. Solemnly he has now to vow to be 
ever faithful to the art, to think always of the honour of 
the society, to conduct himself peacefully, and never to 
desecrate one of the accepted Master-songs by singing it 
in the street. After this ceremony he has to pay a fee 
for the inscription of his name, and has also to give two 
quarts (Mass) of wine. Secular songs are allowed in the 
tavern, or at any of the ordinary meetings of the mem- 


tions take place three times every year—namely, at Easter, 
at Whitsuntide, and at Christmas ; the place in which 
they are held is at St. Catherine’s Church. The subj 





of the poems to be recited in the church are taken either 


bers, but never during the competition. These competi-' 
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fromthe Holy Bible or from the legends. He who sings 
in a faultless style is decorated with a golden chain, and 
he who sings in the next best style, with a wreath. But 
the competitor who makes grave mistakes has to pay a 
fine. And thus the life of the Master-singer glides along 

leasantly and simply, refreshed by elevating songs ; and 
if called away by our Lord from the circle of his brethren 
and friends, the faithful colleagues gather round his grave 
ye wy a touching and deeply-felt song, bid him a last 
arewell. 


“ The clock of the town-hall struck. Vischer rose at once 
to leave. I thought at first he intended to take me with 
him to St. Catherine’s Church, but he promised to return 
in an hour, as he had first to dress for the solemn occa- 
sion. He kept his word, and appeared now clad in black 
silk, and adorned by a beautiful black velvet cap and 
feather. There was no fear of missing the way to St. 
Catherine’s Church-—one had only to follow the stream of 
the multitude, so eager to be present at the commence- 


‘ment of the competition. At the entrance to the rather 


small church stood the sexton, collecting in his cap small 
coin ; this was done in order to prevent beggars and 
persons of the lowest ranks from entering, and thus inter- 
fering with the attention and devotion of the better-edu- 
cated people. The interior of the church was beautifully 
and tastefully decorated, the place reserved for the Emperor 
being adorned by a splendid curtain of purple velvet. 
Right earnest and solemn looked the guild of the worthy 
Master-singers, who sat round on benches; they were 
partly old men, with long white beards, who, notwith- 
standing their advanced age, still looked hearty and 
strong. There were also young men, who again looked 
serious and solemn, as if they belonged to the seven wise 
men of old Greece. All of them were dressed in silk — 
either green, blue, or black—and wore tidily and neatly 
folded (pointed) collars. Amongst them was also Hans 
Sachs, and his old master Nunnenbeck. Deeper silence 
could not reign during divine service ; only Vischer and 
myself whispered—he explaining to me the meaning and 
order of the arrangements. 

“Next to the pulpit of the preacher was the so-called 
‘Singstuhl’ (chair for the singer). This chair was in 
the form of a pulpit, only considerably smaller. For to- 
day’s ceremony it was covered with a costly cloth. Fore- 
most within the choir was erected a small platform, on 
which stood a table and a desk ; this platform was called 
‘das Gemerke’ (the marking-place), and was reserved 
for the ‘markers,’ or persons who had to mark down the 
mistakes made by the singers, either against the form, 
the rules of the table (tabulatur), or against the sense or 
context of a Biblical subject. The number of the markers 
was three. Although the platform was hidden from the 
public by black curtains, I could observe from my place all 
their doings, and could also see the future prizes—namely, 
the golden chain, called the ‘ David’s-chain, and the 
wreath, the flowers and leaves of which were woven from 
the finest silk. 

“And now appeared the Emperor Maximilian with his 


whole suite, and looked and behaved most graciously and. 


kindly. But he did not remain long, and did not seem to 
care particularly for the noble art of singing. When the 
Emperor entered the church a general movement was 
observable, and now a venerable master ascended the 
pulpit of the singers, and from the covered platform of 
the markers resounded the word ‘ Begin.’ The compe- 
titor was Conrad Nachtigall (Nightingale), the blacksmith ; 

€ sang so sweetly and expressively that he well deserved 
his sweet name. In highly-elaborated rhyme and metre 
he sang.a good deal about ‘Heavenly Jerusalem,’ and 





about the formation of a ‘new one.’ I remarked (as the 
platform with the markers was within my view) that one 
of the markers followed Nachtigall with the Bible, whilst 
another counted carefully the syllables, and the third wrote 
down what the others whispered from time to time to him. 
After Master Nachtigall, the blacksmith, came the youth 
Fritz Kothner, the bell-founder. He had selected for his 
text the history of the creation. But, unfortunately, here 
it could not be said, ‘And God saw that it was good ;’ 
poor Kothner was very nervous and could not proceed, 
the markers desiring him to withdraw. ‘This master has 
missed,’ whispered Vischer unto me; ‘he has committed 
a sin” This strong expression the judges of the table 
(tabulatur) used for all the mistakes made against correct 
rhyming. I must here record that all possible kinds 
of extraordinary terms are used for mistakes. Thus, 
they speak of a ‘blind opinion,’ of a ‘stocky syllable,’ 
of a ‘rest,’ a ‘mite, or of a ‘ wrong flower.’ Equally ex- 
traordinary are the expressions for the different manners 
of singing ; thus, they speak of a ‘ black ink’ manner, a 
‘glutton’ manner, &c. &c. After the unfortunate début 
of Fritz Kothner, the bell-founder, ascended the venerable 
and far-famed Leonhard Nunnenbeck, who was listened 
to with deep silence and intense attention ; he sang in the 
‘wild-briar’ manner (Hagebliithenweise). The venerable 
master’s appearance in the desk was highly striking. His 
dress was black, his head bald, and a long snowy white 
beard adorned his intelligent and earnest face. Every one 
admired him. He sang, according to the Apocalypse, of 
the might of our Lord, ‘surrounded by four living crea- 
tures fullof eyes . . the first like a lion, the second 
like a calf, the third having the face, as it were of a man, 
and the fourth like an eagle flying, and how ‘they rested 
not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy Lord God 
Almighty, who was, and who is, and who is to come.’ 
When Nunnenbeck had finished the delight was gene- 
ral, and particularly the face of Hans Sachs expressed 
his enthusiastic admiration and sincerest affection for . 
his venerable teacher. The disciple was as proud of his 
master as the master was of his pupil. I liked the poem, 
which, however, was more lofty than intrinsically or 
exactly beautiful. After some little time appeared the 
fourth and last singer of to-day’s competition, again a 
young man. What de sang was quite to my taste. He, 
like Nunnenbeck, was a weaver, and had seen a good deal 
of the world. His name was Michael Behaim. His 
father had taken the name Behaim, as he originally came 
from Béhmen (Bohemia), and had emigrated from there 
into Franconia.* With untiring zeal and unflinching 
energy Michael Behaim had studied the art of singing, 
and had really a perfect right to compare himself to a 
miner, digging with much trouble and difficulty, and 
trying to bring to daylight the purest gold only. Never 
before had he competed, as he was resolved to be a victor 
already the first time he appearedin public. Beyond any 
doubt, Behaim would have to-day obtained the golden 
chain had not Nunnenbeck sung before him. His poem 
was full of deep feeling, and his rhyme particularly 
elaborate, yet natural and refined. 

“ After Behaim had finished the markers descended from 
their platform, presenting the venerable Nunnenbeck 
with the David’s-prize (the golden chain), and placing 
the wreath on Behaim’s head, at the same time offering 
to both the successful competitors their sincerest qon- 
gratulations, These prizes were, however, not to be kept 
as presents, but had to be considered only as distinctions 
to be worn for the day of the festival. The ceremony in 
the church was now finished, and every one crowded round 
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the happy victors and eagerly pressed their hands. 1 
also could not resist the pleasure to come forward, and to 
tell Behaim how warm and sincere was my admiration 
for his rare and splendid talent. Near him stood Hans 
Sachs, who greeted me most cordially, and renewed in 
a simple yet genuine manner our (but recently made) 
acquaintance. I expressed to him how much I regretted 
not having had the happiness to hear Az, and that I should 
be most likely obliged to leave Niirenberg without having 
listened to any other of his songs but those which he sang 
to me in the street, and at a moment when I felt not 
particularly disposed to listen attentively or in a sympa- 
thising mood. ‘Dearest Herr Heller,’ said Sachs, ‘come 
with us to the tavern, and I hope I shall have an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy your wish.’ Saying this, he took my 
arm and left with me the church, which had meanwhile 
been quite emptied.” 


(To be continued.) 


MESSRS. LEBERT AND STARK’S 
FORTE SCHOOL.” 


AT the close of our series of articles on the “Cotta” 
Edition of the  Pianoforte Classics, we promised our 
readers an account of the very complete “ Theoretical 
and Practical Piano School” ‘which the same publishers 
have issued as companion work to the volumes referred 
to. This promise we shall now proceed to redeem. 

The number of instruction-books, of all possible degrees 
of excellence, or the reverse, already existing for the piano 
is so large, that any new work of this class must, if it is 
to meet with large success, have something about it to 
distinguish it from its numerous predecessors. Our ex- 
amination of the standard works edited by Herr Lebert 
and his colleagues had led us to expect a “method” of 
no ordinary interest; and it was, therefore, with some 

- little curiosity that we proceeded to examine the present 
work. A careful perusal has fully justified our highest 
anticipations ; and although there are one or two matters 
on which more information might be desired than is given 
(as will be seen further on), we can, before proceeding to 
speak of it in detail, pronounce it on the whole by far the 
best instruction-book for the piano that has ever come 
under our notice. 

The copy now lying before us has been provided with 
an English text, which on the title-page is said to be 
“translated from the fifth German Edition by C. E. R. 
Miller, A.M.” We presume that the translator is a 
German, not merely from his name, but from the im- 
perfect manner in which he has acquitted himself of his 
task. It is with regret that we are compelled to say that 
the English version is in places very bad. The translator, 
whether German or not, has literally no idea of the usual 
English rendering of the German technical terms. Thus, 
on 7 84 of Part I., we read, “ The fourths must be struck 
and closely connected.” Inasmuch as “fourth” in Eng- 
land always refers to an zzéerva/, and this particular in- 
terval hardly occurs at all in the exercise referred to, the 
direction is simply nonsense. A glance at the music, 
however, shows us at once that the “ fourths” in question 
are a translation of the German “ Viertel ”—crotchets. 
Fortunately the blunders of this kind, which so frequently 
occur, are such as any teacher with average brains would 
at once notice and correct; but it is none the less un- 
fortunate that the English version should not have been 
done by a more competent hand.* 


“PIANO- 


* It should, however, in justice to the translator, be added that the 
terms, “fourths, eighths,” &c., are used in America instead of ‘‘ crotchets, 





Having said thus much in the way of fault-finding, we 
will now turn to the much pleasanter task of pointing 
out the chief excellences of the work. It is divided into 
four books, leading the player from the veriest rudiments 
up to the highest point of “virtuosity.” How far the 
pupil is carried will be seen when we say that two of the 
pieces in Part IV. were thought worthy by Dr. Bulow of 
performance at his recent recitals, one of them being 
Liszt’s “ Danse des Gnomes,” the effect of which will not 
soon be forgotten by those who had the good fortune to 
hear it. 

Part I. contains, by way of introduction, a somewhat 
lengthy but very excellent and sensible preface, explaining 
the object of the whole work, and giving an outline of the 
system adopted. We recommend all teachers to read this 
introduction before using the work. The necessity for the 
individual adaptation of the method to each pupil of the 
teacher is insisted upon, as well as the importance of 
thoroughly laying the foundations of knowledge. The 
subject of “technique” is examined, and is defined as 
the production by a correct touch of a beautiful and 
artistic tone. On the question of “études ” it is remarked 
that their number is such, that to practise them in the 
manner usually adopted, going page by page through 
entire collections, however excellent, would involve the 
expenditure of a disproportionate amount of time. For 
the present work, therefore, special études have been com- 
posed, each treating in the most exhaustive manner one. 
technical or musical difficulty, which, as the editors say, 
“by this one étude becomes the inalienable property of 
the pupil, and thus, by avoiding all repetitions, the true 
aim is attained in the most direct way.” This course of 
studies will be found sufficient for amateurs ; professors, 
of course, requiring a greater technique, must advance 
further ; and for their guidance a list of études is furnished 
to be studied in connection with this work. Some excel- 
lent remarks are made on the zew school of technique, as 
developed by Liszt, and valuable hints are also given on 
the best method of practising. 

We then come to the practical part of the work, and 
find first the usual information as to the “ Elements of 
Music” very clearly given, though in parts hardly so 
well translated as we could wish. Next follow the first 
instructions in technique, the formation of a correct tone. 
The right method of touch is shown as clearly as possible 
by thirteen drawings of the arm, hand, and finger, and . 
then, with a diagram of the key-board of the piano, show- 
ing the names and positions of the different notes, we 
reach the first “five-finger exercises.’? These are nume- 
rous and excellent, though necessarily of no special 
novelty ; and to them succeed the first examples of what 
constitutes one of the special features of the work. This 
is a series of duets written for pupil and teacher to’play 
together. In the present set the pupil’s part is in all cases 
for both hands in octaves, and within the compass of 
five notes ; the teacher’s part contains the most varied 
examples of musical phrases, rhythms, time-divisions, 
&c. Thus, while the former has himself only the simplest 
mechanical difficulties to overcome, he becomes familiar, 
through this course of duet-playing, with much which he 
finds useful as he advances, and which, when he comes 
to play it himself, has lost much of its strangeness. The 
amount of variety and ingenuity shown in the construc- 
tion of many of these little pieces is truly remarkable ; 
and all teachers will be aware that nothing is so useful 
in developing the feeling for ¢ime—in a large majority of 
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cases a pupil’s weak point—as the practice of duets. As 
an instance of the carefully progressive way in which in- 
struction is imparted, it should be mentioned here that 
throughout the whole of the first section of this work no 
other signature than C is employed in the pupil’s part; 
the necessary sharps and flats in those places in which 
other keys are employed being marked as accidentals, 
Besides this, the whole of the pieces, with the exception 
of a few exercises on double notes near the end, are in 
two parts only, the study of /egatfo playing in two parts 
being thoroughly taught before three-part playing is 
entered upon at all. 

To this excellent collection of duets, in which (as men- 
tioned above) the pupil has the two hands moving 
together in octaves, succeed the first pieces and exercises 
with an independent movement of each hand, but still 
with each part within the compass of five notes. These 
are no less admirably adapted to their purpose than the 
preceding ; and With them, when thoroughly learnt, the 
mastery of what may be called the “ still-hand ” position 
will have been fully acquired. We then find a similar 
course of finger exercises, duets, and two-part pieces 
within the compass of six notes, giving the pupil his first 
idea of extensions and contractions. Here, as is only 
reasonable, the pupil’s part is slightly more difficult than 
in the five-note pieces. It is hardly possible to speak too 
highly of the skill shown in the gradual development in 
these little pieces of the learner’s powers. Each succeed- 
ing number introduces a new point to his notice. Now it 
is some new figure of accompaniment, then a fresh time- 
division, or a rhythm not previously met with ; and every- 
thing always in the best possible taste, and free from the 
slightest tinge of vulgarity. After a further repetition of 
the same course of exercises, now embracing a larger 
compass of notes, but still without octaves, we find a set 
of five-finger exercises with held and moving notes to- 
gether, and then a series of exercises on thirds for both 

ands, 

Up to this point the pupil has learnt nothing as to the 
various modifications of tone. He will now, however, be 
sufficiently familiar with his notes, and with the simpler 
forms of passages, to be able to devote his attention to the 
proper production of his tone. Accordingly, we next 
come to a series of twenty simple little pieces, in which 
the various degrees of power, 7., f,, m/., crescendo, and di- 
minuendo, are introduced for the first time—still in the 
strictest /egato. After this we have two little studies for 
changing the finger on a held note; then three more 
studies on thirds; and Part I. concludes with a very 
pretty little “ Theme with Variations,” which serves as a 
recapitulation of all that has hitherto been learnt. 

One point should be noticed here, as being likely in 
some degree to hinder the general adoption of this work 
in thiscountry. We refer to the use of the foreign finger- 
ing. There is a prejudice on the part of many English 
teachers in favour of our own system; but we should 
strongly advise them:to accustom their pupils equally to 
both methods, as otherwise they are sure sometimes to 
find themselves in difficulties. A very careful and pains- 
taking teacher once said on this subject, “If I have to 
mark fingering for a pupil, I ask her whether she prefers 
the English or German way; if she says English, I 
mark the German; and if she says German, I mark 
the English.” A better plan could hardly be recom- 
mended. 

We have dwelt in some detail on the first part of this 
work, because it is in many respects the most important 
of the four. Our readers who have followed us through 
this article cannot fail to see how thoroughly well the 
foundations are laid by Messrs. Lebert and Stark. ‘What 





sort of superstructure is erected on this solid basis, we 


must show in another article. 
(To be continued.) 


Fovetgn Correspondence. 


——- 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
LEIPzic, Fanuary, 1874. 

SINCE, eight years ago, we first heard Bruch’s scenes from 
the Fritiof-Sage, we have entertained the greatest respect 
for the young composer’s astonishing power of construc- 
tion, vastness of conception, truthfulness of musical 
character, and earnestness of artistical creation. Although 
this first exceedingly happy effort was followed by other 
less successful ones, the latter have, however, not shaken 
our good opinion of Bruch’s unparalleled talent. The 
works which we described as less successful contained, 
nevertheless, many important parts, and everywhere there 
was to be found the evidence of true musical genius, even 
where it did not produce anything extraordinary. It 
created works in which it aimed at the good and lofty, 
and frequently attained them. At the eighth Subscription 
Concert in the Gewandhaus, we made a more intimate 
acquaintance with Bruch’s newest work, Odysseus, for 
choruses, solos, and orchestra. This composition forms 
another important epoch in Bruch’s musical creations, 
and here again we meet the master in a sphere in which 
he loves to display the rich and powerful sources of his 
talent, and, as in Fritiof, successfully to show the great 
advantages and the chief peculiarities of his artistical 
individuality on a very suitable poetical subject. Those 
scenes in the Odysseus in which have been retained the 
great dramatic style, suited to Bruch’s individual powers, 
are the most striking, and of the greatest importance ; 
whilst the real lyric passages appear by far the least 
successful, through the want of natural and flowing melody. 
When illustrating anything fearful or horrifying, as in the 
second scene, “ Odysseus in der Unterwelt,” or in the 
fourth, “Der Seesturm,” Bruch feels himself most at 
home. His rich creative powers rule here with un- 
limited freedom, whilst the lyric effusions of Penelope— 
viz., No. 5, “ Penelope’s Trauer,” and No. 8, “ Penelope 
ein Gewand wirkend ”"—prove themselves the relatively 
weakest scenes of the whole work. A deficiency of truly 
fine and effective melody is also perceptible in the Song 
of the Sirens (Scene 3), and in Scene 6 (“ Ballspiel und 
Reigen der Nausikaa”). The composer tries to cover 
this want of soundly constructed and impressive melodies 
in the voice parts, by a number of melodious arabesques 
in the instrumental parts, and by (we might say) minute, 
but almost always very successful, and seemingly quite 
unsought-for tone-painting. Bruch knows how to bring in, 
with most artistic technique, a number of spirited details, 
which keep the interest in the piece constantly on the 
alert, and make the want of long musical expression less 
noticeable. The piece for the orchestra in the sixth scene 
is hkewise a very fine illustration of the “game of tennis 


|of the Phzeacian virgins,” whilst the preceding song of 


“ Nausikaa and her companions” is much less interesting. 
This is also the case with the Song of the Sirens and the 
following orchestral piece. In the last only we heara 
melody, and this is not particularly fine or original, but 
simply a successful and pleasing one. In the previous 
chorus we hear sounds and fine, full harmonies, but we 
entirely miss the truly melodic construction of the voice 
parts. Yet there are also here a number of picturesque 
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details, which come to light in a very unsought-for manner, 
and never transgress the bounds of the beautiful in music. 
We may say that Bruch’s setting of the words in the 
Odysseus, “ Die Ruder achzen, die Wandung dréhnt, der 
Kiel gebricht die platschernde Fluth,” is one of his most 
happy and lofty inspirations. The whole second part of 
the work produced an immense effect ; especially at the 
end, where Ulysses’ companions flee from the Gorgon’s 
head, it reaches a most powerful climax.. The last scene 
(No. 10) of the whole work, “ Fest auf Ithaka,” has almost 
as grand an effect, although of quite a different character, 
and here again it is the last chorus of the people, “ Lasst 
Opfer flammen,” that forms an excellent finale to the 
work, by its powerful structure, and by the soaring of its 
festive humour. It is impossible to review such an im- 
portant masterpiece as Bruch’s Odysseus in a few lines. 
We have pointed out the good qualities of this composi- 
tion, and have not left unmentioned its weaker parts. 
But we cannot help directing attention to this beautiful 
work, and recommending its performance in England. 
We hail in Odysseus a fresh and happily conceived work, 
by one of the most talented living composers, with which, 
on the whole, we greatly sympathise. We cannot refuse 
Bruch a certain applause for the unconstrained way in 
which he condescends, in some parts, to employ more 
common material. This is more agreeable than the 
anxious efforts, the constant struggle at every step, to 
produce something new and out-of-the-way, which we 
meet with in so many new composers, and whom we are 
perpetually obliged to remind of Goethe’s words, “The 
obvious purpose makes one feel annoyed” (“Man merkt 
die Absicht, und man wird verstimmt ”). 

With reference to the performance of Odysseus at the 
eighth Gewandhaus Concert, we can empty a whole 
cornucopia of praise over it. An unusually lucky star 
shone on that evening. Frau Amalia Joachim took the 
part of Penelope, and Herr Gura that of Ulysses. Both 
deserved the highest commendation. The smaller solo 
parts were likewise very well supported by Herren Ernst 
and Ress (from the Stadt-theater). The somewhat exten- 
sive and difficult soprano parts were entrusted to a young 
débutante, Fraulein Thekla Friedlinder, who gained a 
well-merited acknowledgment from all connoisseurs for 
her soft, melodious, and sympathetic voice, as well as for 
the artistic way with which she fulfilled her task. The 
chorus was perfectly trained, and sung with true enthu- 
siasm ; the orchestra was, as usual, excellent. 

On the birthday of Carl. Maria von Weber, the 18th of 
December, the ninth Gewandhaus Concert took place. 
The first part was filled, in commemoration of his birth, 
by compositions of the great master. These followed each 
other in chronological order ; the concert opened with the 
overture, “The Ruler of the Spirits” (1805), and ended 
with the Oderen overture (1826). An air from Athalia 
(1811), which we had never heard before, was excellently 
sung by Frau Peschka-Leutner, and shows that even at 
that early period all Weber’s eminent qualities and fertile 
and original creative powers were at maturity. Frau 
Peschka-Leutner also sang, with deep feeling and charm- 
ing elegance, some more of Weber’s songs. Between the 
songs, Herr Johannes Weidenbach (a famous pianist, and 
lately appointed Professor of the Pianoforte at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium) executed Weber’s renowned Concert- 
stiick in F minor with excellent technique and musical un- 
derstanding. The second part of the concert was taken 
up with Gade’s First Symphony, in C minor. We have 
never been very enthusiastic about this early work. of the 
celebrated Northern composer, and this time also we missed 
the real polyphonic symphonic element in this composi- 
tion, nor could we admire any intrinsic organisation in 





the construction of the movements. This deficiency can- 
not be made up by peculiar musical thoughts and unusual 
colouring of instrumentation. 

The tenth Gewandhaus Concert, on New Year’s Day, 
opened with the overture, “Zur Feier der goldenen 

ochzeit,” by Julius Rietz, and the work made a pro- 
found impression on us, on account of its genuine noble 
style, pure ideas, and its earnest and solemn character. 
The singer of the evening was Herr Gura, who treated us 
to an excellent air from Franz von Holstein’s opera, Der 
Haideschacht, and songs by Schubert and Schumann, all 
of which he sang with masterly perfection, and produced 
great enthusiasm amongst the audience. Also a young, 
very talented pianist, Fraulein Nathalie Janotha, from 
Warsaw, was very well received by the public, and deserved 
her success on account of her sure technique and natural 
musical feeling. This still very young lady played, in an 
irreproachable style Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, 
Schumann’s novellette in B minor, the Gondellied (A minor) 
by Mendelssohn, and Chopin’s E minor valse. A capital 
performance of Beethoven’s symphony in C minor ter- 
minated the concert. 

The fourth Chamber-music Concert at the Gewandhaus 
brought to our hearing a new sonata, by Reinecke, for the 
pianoforte and violin (Op. 116), a work of earnestness and 
purity, admirably performed by the composer and Herr 
Roentgen. Then followed a quartett in F major (Op. 59) 
by Beethoven ; a “ sonata alla militare,” for violoncello, by 
Boccherini, and the E flat trio by Schubert. Herr Griitz- 
macher, from Dresden, took the violoncello parts in these 
works, Of all these compositions the quartett by Beet- 
hoven made, of course, the deepest and most lasting im- 

ression, and for this reason we should have rather seen 
it placed at the end of the programme. All three quar- 
tetts of Op. 59, the above-mentioned F major as well as 
those in C major and E minor, have always appeared to 
us as the grandest creations in the field of quartett music, 
and much as we honour and admire all the other quartetts 
of Beethoven, and deep and powerful as the impressions 
are that we receive from his last quartetts—more especially 
from those in C sharp minor, A minor, F and B flat major 
—yet no work of the same kind, whether.of Beethoven 
himself, of Mozart, or of Haydn, seems to approach the 
grandeur and sublimity of the quartetts, Op. 59. 

The celebrated violoncellist, Jacques Rensburg, has 
been engaged for the second series at the Gewandhaus, 
as a substitute for our first violoncellist, Hegar, who is 
still very ill, Our readers may remember that we spoke 
very enthusiastically of Jacques Rensburg’s playing, when 
he appeared for the first time at the Gewandhaus, two 
years ago. This time Herr Rensburg will appear in two 
concerts as soloist, and play a, new concerto by Eckert, 
and also one of his own composition, as well as. other 
solo pieces for his instrument. In like manner the 
chamber-music evenings promise many interesting no- 
velties. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, Fanuary 12, 1874. 
THE most interesting numbers in the programme of the 
fourth and fifth Philharmonic concerts were a concerto 
for stringed instruments by Handel, and variations by 
Mozart; both, exquisitely performed, had a warm recep- 
tion. Of Handel’s concerto (Larghetto e fuga—Musette— 
Allegro molto vivace— Finale) the third part was repeated. 
Mozart’s variations are taken out of a divertimento for 
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stringed instruments and two horns (see Kéchel’s cata- 
logue, No. 334); the second portion particularly is of in- 
finite grace,and speaks involuntarily tothe heart. A piano 
concerto, composed and performed by Jos. Wieniawsky, 
met with a succes d’estime. It was well executed, but 
the composition is too poor in invention to claim a par- 
ticular interest. The same is to be said of Dietrich’s over- 
ture, Normannenfahrt. On the contrary, the overture to 
Richard ITI, by Volkmann, made a deep impression ; it 
is lugubrious in the extreme, but the figure of Richard is 
likewise gloomy enough. The symphonies by Schumann 
(No. 2), and the “Jupiter” by Mozart, we have heard 
rather too often at short intervals. The Orchesterverein 
performed the Vayaden overture, by the somewhat too 
much neglected Bennett; the young Staudigl sang the 
aria “ The Lord worketh wonders” from ¥udas Macca- 
deus with remarkable fluency ; Professor Rokitansky may 
boast of his pupil. Another pupil of the Conservatoire, 
Fri. Lucilla Tolomei, instructed by Professor Epstein, 
performed Beethoven’s concerto in G major in a very praise- 
_ Worthy manner. A concert of much interest was that of 
the Wiener Mannergesang-Verein. There was Schubert’s 
“ Allmacht,” arranged by Liszt for male voices, orchestra, 
and organ, which seemed as if it had been originally com- 
posed in that form ; Herbeck’s “ Lands-Knecht” is long 
ago known as a successful piece ; Schubert’s “ Standchen,” 
for alto solo and chorus, charmed again, and was re- 
demanded. New was a duetto from the opera Beatrice 
and Benedict, by Berlioz, and sung by Frau Ehnn and 
Fri. Gindele ; it received much applause on account of 
its delicacy and fine colouring ; lastly, the overture to 
Peter Schmoll, by Weber, so seldom heard, was no less a 
good choice. The directors of the Opera, in arranging the 
yearly concerts for the benefit of the Pensionsfond of that 
theatre, were not fortunate this time. The programme of 
the first evening was of a miscellaneous character, quite 
unsuited to the present taste. The Amacreon overture, 
an air by Auber (Frl. Tagliana), a duetto from Spohr’s 
Faust, a piano concerto by Field (somewhat old-fashioned 
in style, though capitally performed by Professor Door), 
formed the first part. The second part was filled by a 
scene from Hamlet, by the famous Ernesto Rossi. The 
third part consisted of Schumann’s Der Rose Pilgerfahrt. 
The audience seemed tired, and the house was not well 
filled—reason enough to cause apprehension for a second 
evening, on which Haydn’s Fahreszeiten were announced. 
Fortunately poor Hanne got a cold at the right time, and 
there was none to replace her (!) ; therefore Haydn, for 
the first time in his career, fell to the ground, after having 
won so many thousands for thousands of benevolent 
funds. The third quartetto evening by Hellmesberger 
was rendered interesting by a new quartett in C minor by 
Brahms ; it shows much spirit and a vivid passion, but 
demands to be heard several times to judge rightly of its 
value. As the next quartetto by Hellmesberger is not till 
February, the pause incited the Florentine artists to 
visit Vienna on their journey to Italy. Two quartetto 
evenings, well visited by the never-failing hadbitués, were 
the result; the programmes consisted of Haydn (Op. 76, 
Nos. 4 and 5), Beethoven (Op. 95 and 127), Schumann (Op. 
41, No. 1), and Mozart (No. 2). Frau Annette Essipoff, 
the pianist, who became so rapidly a favourite in Vienna, 
gave a third and a farewell concert, both well attended, 
the plaudits being the same as on former performances. 
She was alternately supported by Jos. Staudigl, Fri. 
Magnus, and Director Hellmesberger, and Professor 
Epstein. With Hellmesberger she performed a fine suite 
for violin and piano ; with the latter the well-known duo 
for two pianos by Reinecke. Some smaller concerts I 


must pass over, to describe another concert, or rather an | Fiidé 





event in our musical town : the re-appearance of Liszt, 
who had not performed publicly in Vienna since the year 
1846! To shed lustre on an undertaking (Kaiser Franz 
Joseph-Fond), Liszt was invited to give his valuable services 
as pianist, to which he agreed in his most amiable manner. 
A concert, therefore, was arranged in a somewhat 
grand style, at which the Philharmonics, the Singverein, 
and the Wiener Mannergesang-Verein were engaged, and 
the admission was proportionately high. The rehearsal, 
Liszt playing with orchestra, was a feast to the pro- 
fessors and the pupils of the Conservatoire, who were 
assembled in the great concert-room of the Musikverein. 
Liszt was received by a deputation and honoured in the 
usual way with speeches and garlands, and when appear- 
ing on the platform, hailed with frantic applause. His 
playing, though a man of sixty-two, is full of fire and 
energy. He is still the same phenomenon who electrified 
the musical world thirty years ago. His performance, 
uniting vigour and tenderness, was a triumph, which found 
a repetition in the concert itself, and in a manner defied 
all description. Two exquisite grand pianos by Bésen- 
dorfer, one of anew and, as it seems, successful invention, 
were at his disposal ; flowers and garlands covered the 
platform, the gallery, and the two pianos; and the hall, 
crammed to suffocation, re-cchoed with deafening cheers. 
Here is the programme of that memorable concert, which 
took place yesterday (on the 11th January) :—Overture, 
Abu Hassan, by Weber ; “ Die Rose stand im Thau,” by 
Schumann ; “ Allmacht,” by Schubert,” in the before- 
mentioned arrangement by Liszt, both numbers sung by 
the Mannergesang-Verein ; Schubert’s fantasia, Op. 15, 
the orchestration by Liszt; march and chorus from the 
opera Die Konigin von Saba, by Goldmark (expressly de- 
sired by Liszt); “ Richte mich Gott,” psalm by Mendels- 
sohn; cantata No. 50 (fuga for double chorus), by Bach, 
both numbers sung by the Singverein; “ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise,” with orchestra, by Liszt. The march and chorus, 
being a first performance, a pompous piece, conducted by 
Dessoff, met with much applause ; Schumann’s chorus 
was rendered with exquisite finish; the “Allmacht” had 
a storm of applause ; both were an honour to the con- 
ductors, Kremser and Weinwurm; the psalm by Mendels- 
sohn and the cantata by Bach, conducted by Brahms, 
were a triumph to thejSingverein ; Schubert’s fantasia and 
the “ Rhapsodie,” both conducted by Herbeck, ended 
naturally in a tremendous applause; the whole audience 
were ravished by the magic force of genius. The event- 
ful concert was followed by a banquet, arranged by the 
committee of the undertaking in the great Hétel Metro- 
le. 

wines is but little space to say a few words on Schu- 
mann’s Genoveva, which was performed for the first time 
in Vienna on the 8th of January. The musical value on 
one hand, and the failing dramatic life on the other, have 
long ago been spoken of; the opera met with the same 
fate in Vienna as elsewhere, most recently in Munich—a 
few representations, and the work vanished from the 
stage. The mise-en-scdne was, nevertheless, worthy of an 
imperial institute, and the singers (particularly Frau Dust- 
mann in the title-réle) did their best to honour a great 
composer, to whom the musical world is indebted in many 
respects, and who must be estimated after the general 
result of his activity. .From the 12th December to the 
same date of January in the present year, have been per- 
formed the following operas :—Fiiegende Hollander, Fra 
Diavolo (twice), Der Weaffenschmied, Fidelio, Oberon 
(five times), Déinorah, Stumme von Portici, Faust, 
Mignon, Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Afrikanerin, 
Dom Sebastian, Norma, Tell, Troubadour, Genoveva, 
n. 
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Correspondence, 


—-o— 
Edgbaston, Fan. 12, 1874. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—In Macfarren's “ Lectures on Harmony,” the author, in 
speaking of the supertonic chords, draws attention to the fact that 
these and other modern chords were anticipated and used by the 
great composers of the early part of the eighteenth century, 

An instance is given of the supertonic 7th, and its resolution upon 
a tonic chord from Bach's Christmas Oratorio. 

To show the resolution of this chord upon the dominant har- 
mony, Mr. Macfarren quotes the following well-known strain from 
Al Trevatore :— 
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Now, I am not aware that any one has remarked a similarity 
_— this phrase and one belonging to the ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ of 
olesi :— 
































In this passage the supertonic 7th (in its last inversion, however) 
is employed in the same manner as that in the operatic extract. As 
regards the melody, too, the same idea seems to be contained in 
both phrases. 

Many other suggestive points are to be met with in this beautiful 
work of the old Italian composer.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

EUSTACE J. BREAKSPEAR. 


oes 


Endless Street, Salisbury, Fax. 7th, 1874. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR Sik,—I feel.sure that I ought to be satisfied with your 
kind and favourable observations on my little P. F. piece, ‘‘I 
Pifferari,” without troubling you further ; but as your remarks on 
my ‘‘ideas” of musical signs are somewhat new to me, and as it 
may invite the consideration of some of your numerous correspon- 
dents, I shall feel obliged by your insertion of this letter. 

I am thereby led to conclude that the word ‘‘ staccato” and the 
legato mark or slur must not appear together. 

I have just been looking over an organ fantasia by Sir Robert 
P. Stewart, ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans "’ (Sterndale Bennett), and two or 
three of Schumann’s caprices, and find in each many instances of 
the legato and staccato marks occurring together—the former (as I 
have been always taught to interpret) as indicating the phrasing as 
well as legato passages, the latter to mark the expression of each 
individual note —and it is not to complain of your restriction, but 
rather to obtain further information on these disagreements between 
them and the works of these eminent masters, that I am induced 
to beg the favour of a space in your columns.—I beg to remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, WALTER SPINNEY, 


{Mr. Spinney has, in this letter, exactly described our objection 
to his indication. It was precisely to ‘‘ ‘he word staccato” being 
used with the legato slur. The dot and the slur are constantly 
used together, as he says; but the double sign, as he is doubtless 
well aware, has a different meaning from that of either sign 
separately. We doubt if he can point to any places in which the 
word ‘‘ staccato” is written with the slur, as in his piece. Had he 
simply employed the usual dots, we should have had no remarks to 
make on the subject.—Epb. M. M. R.]} 





Rebiews, 


a 


50 Ausgewahite Clavier-Etuden, von J.B. CRAMER. Neu Heraus- 
egeben, von DR. HANS VON BULOW. (50 Selected Studies, 
i B. CRAMER. New Edition, by Dk. HANS VON BULOW. 
unich : Jos. Aibl, (London: Augener & Co.) 


THose of our readers who perused our articles in last year's 
MUSICAL RECORD, on Dr. Biilow’s editionof Beethoven, or who 
the work for themselves, will not need to be told that great, st 
unrivalled, as is the doctor as a pianist, we consider him, if possible, 
even greater as an editor and critic. It is not always that technical 
and intellectual gifts are found in combination ; a great executant 
is not necessarily also an ‘‘artist’’ in the highest acceptation of the 
term ; and were Dr, Biilow’s wonderful technique his sole elaim to 
public notice, he would never have taken his present high position 
as one of the first living performers on his instrument. It is his 
thorough comprehension and intellectual reproduction of whatever 
he plays which, we believe, even more than his prodigiousmechanism, 
rivets the attention of his hearers, and has already secured for him, 
though till so recently a stranger to this county, a success and 
ition to which there are but few modern parallels. As a teacher 
Br. Biilow is no less remarkable than as a performer ; and his an- 
notations to his edition of Beethoven are simply invaluable to 
professors, not merely as bearing upon the works themselves, but 
as laying down general principles for guidance on all occasions. 
No man probably has reduced the subject of ‘‘ technique” to a 
more perfect system ; and the present edition of Cramer's studies is 
in its way hardly less instructive than the edition of Beethoven above 
referred to, 

The exact scope of this work will be best understood if we give a 
translation in full of the title-page. It is as follows :—‘‘ 50 
Studies, by J. B. Cramer, arranged in systematic order, newly edited, 
with accurate critical revision of the fingering and marks of expres- 
sion, and with instructive Annotations, for use in the pianoforte 
classes of the Royal Music School in Munich, by Dr. Hans von 
Biilow.” 

A most interesting preface, which we would gladly translate in 
full, introduces the studies, We must, however, content ourselves 
with a few extracts. After some remarks on the great technical 
value of these pieces, the editor calls attention to the fact that in the 
large majority of cases their study does not produce the beneficial 
effect which it should do. This he attributes to the want of 
thoroughness and to the ‘‘ thoughtless routine” with which they 
are taught. He says, ‘‘Now the frequent practical absence of 
results of the study of Cramer's études arises from causes which it 
is the object of this edition to remedy. Among these must be 
reckoned first the non-observance of a systematic arrangement. 
aye A second cause of the qualitative ‘resultlessness’ of the 
study of Cramer's études can be found in their too great number.” 
This leads Dr. Biilow into a digression on the somewhat 
case of Clementi’s ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” with its studies in the 
strict contrapuntal style, which naturally introduces the subject of 
Bach, on which (as might be anticipated) he has valuable ideas. 
He here, for the benefit of teachers, indicates the complete course 
of technical studies, from the simplest to the most advanced, which 
he has himself found most serviceable with his pupils. He then 
returns to the subject of Cramer, and indicates the third point (and, 
as he says, the most important of all) distinguishing the present 
edition. This is the fingering, which required both additions and 
alterations, in order to fulfil the purpose aimed at in this edition, 
In justification of the seeming want of respect (Péetit) to Cramer 
involved in these alterations, Dr. Biilow points out that ‘‘Cramer’s 
works fell exactly on the. boundary-line between the old and new 
period of piano-playing, which latter, keeping pace with the 
gradual perfecting of the instrument, and the thence resulting in- 
creased demands made on the resources of the player, led in course 
of time to a system of fingering which is in many points diame- 
trically opposed to the older method. Nowadays we mark as the 
actual mechanical difficulty in piano-playing the unevenness of the 
ground (caused by the relative positions of black and white keys) 
over which the fingers have torun. Our chief aim is therefore to 
render the fingers independent of this unevenness, and by continued 
‘gymnastic’ practice to enable them to move just as easily, freely, 
certainly, and clearly, over the black as over the white keys, and 
not to stumble at any possible ‘black and white’ combinations. 
In the editor’s perhaps somewhat daring opinion, that fingering is 
the best which allows the player without mechanical preparation, 
and without previous oad consideration, to transpose a piece 
into any other key at pleasure: Beethoven’s Op. 57, for instance, 
ought to be played by a modern virtuoso, of genuine calibre, just as 
conveniently in F sharp minor asin F minor. The fingering suit- 
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able for this, which must be based simply and solely on the correct 
reproduction of the musical p4vase—without regard to the relation 
between black and white keys, or the longer and shorter fingers— 
must naturally overthrow all the rules of the old method. This old 
method seems principally to have aimed at sailing round all the 
rocks which threaten the maintenance of a quiet position of the 
hand through the changing relations of the black and white keys 
which come into play, as well as to have ignored, among other 
things, the necessity of different fingering for different kinds of touch 
(legato, staccato, &c.), as it also rejected the free use of the thumb, 
so indispensable for polyphonic play, and for the avoidance of em- 
barrassment in transposition, and naturally regarded those as the 
best composers for the piano whose inspiration was always guided 
by the external appearance of the twelve semitones on the key- 
board, as seven broad and level with five small and raised keys." 

We have quoted Dr. Biilow's remarks at some length, because we 
think they will help our readers to understand what is meant by the 
‘‘higher development’ of pianoforte-playing—a phrase which seems 
to have been imperfectly understood by some recent writers on the 
doctor’s performances, 

In coming now to speak of the studies themselves, we are met by 
the same kind of difficulty which we had to encounter in reviewing 
Dr. Biilow’s edition of Beethoven ; there is so much of interest to 
notice that one hardly knows where to begin, or where to leave off. 
Of the fifty studies included in the collection, twenty-nine are from 
the first series, and twenty-one from the second. 


It is only by comparing the present with the ordinary editions of 


the work, that it is possible to judge of the amount of new and useful 
material introduced. The alterations of fingering, which are in 
some instances pretty freely introduced, are never capricious, and are 
in every case justified by the editor in afoot-note. One of the most 
interesting instances of this is to be found in No. 41 of the present 
edition (No. 4 of Vol. I. of the newer oblong English edition). It 
is, however, useless to quote it without giving the actual notes of the 
music, and we must merely refer our readers to the book itself. The 
alteration in the arrangement of the studies is warranted by Cramer 
himself, who, in his preface to the English edition above referred to, 
says that it is impossible to settle the order in which the exercises 
should be studied, as each teacher must be guided by the capacity 
of the pupil. Dr. Biilow has adopted the system of grouping those 
studies which serve more or less for the same development of the 
technique. Thus, as exercises for strengthening the fourth and fifth 
fingers, he has brought together (as Nos. 9 to 12 in this edition) the 
four studies Which in the English edition are respectively No. 19, 
Vol. I., No. 11, Vol. II., No. 32, Vol. II., and No. r2, Vol. I. Simi- 
larly, as studies for double notes, he combines Nos. 34 and 24 of 
Vol. II. with No. 50, Vol. I., and explains that ‘‘ for every special 
mechanical study a certain continuity is not only suitable, but 
nectssary.”” 

Another valuable feature of the present work is found in the sug- 
gested variations of readings ; that is, that Biilow frequently recom- 
mends that after the exercise has been learnt as Cramer wrote it, it 
should also be practised with slight alterations of the figure. Exam- 
ples of this are to be found in studies 9, 13, 17, 23, and 25; and the 
variations given are such as will be found most profitable by the 
student. The editor also in many cases recommends the transpo- 
sition of the studies into other keys, as alike serviceable to the pupil 
in a mechanical and intellectual way. The advantages of this in such 
a case as that of the study in F sharp minor (No. 30, Vol. I., English 
edition), which Biilow recommends should, when it has been learnt 
in the original key, be transposed into F minor and G minor, will 
be obvious at once. 

Of the instructive foot-notes appended to each study we cannot 
speak in detail. They are full of the most useful hints to the pupil, 
and even more to the teacher, and contain many rules and general 
principles, the result of the editor's practical experience, which will 
be found of the highest value. It is much to be hoped that the 
publishers will think it worth their while to issue an English transla- 
tion of tae work, as in its present form its benefits are only to be fully 
obtained by those who are acquainted with the German language. 
The admirable fingerings, however, as well as the marks of expression 
and phrasing, can, of course, be appreciated even by those who are 
unable to avail themselves of the editor's notes, 


ROBERT SCHUMANN's Piano Works. Edited by E. PAUER. Vol, 
IV, Augener & Co, 


THE present volume completes the collection of Schumann’s com- 
positions for the piano. But a small.portion of the pieces con- 
tained in it are at all widely known ; indeed, it may almost be said 
that, with the exception of the ‘‘ Waldscenen,” . 82, and the 
popular ‘‘Schlummerlied,” which forms No. 16 of the twenty 
‘¢ Album Leaves,” Op. 124, the entire volume will be new to the 











very large majority of pianists ; nor will it on that account be the 
less interesting. A brief notice of its contents is all for which we 
can spare room here ; any detailed criticism of the works them- 
selves would far exceed the limits at our disposal. 

The “ Four Fugues,” Op. 72, which come first in the volume, 
are interesting as examples of the composer's contrapuntal skill, of 
which instances have previously been met with in the ‘Six Pieces 
in Canon-form,” and the ‘‘Six Fugues on the Name of Bach,” in 
the third volume of the present edition. These are followed by the 
four vigorous and original marches, Op. 76, and these again by the 
“ Forest Scenes” (Waldscenen), Op. 82, which, having been already 
published "separately in Messrs. Augener’s octavo series, and re- 
viewed in these columns, require no further notice now. We next 
come to the ‘‘Introduction and Allegro appassionato,” with or- 
chestral accompaniments, a little-known but beautiful work, which, 
as some of our readers may remember, Mme. Schumann played 
last season at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts. In the four- 
teen pieces entitled ‘‘ Bunte Blatter,” Op. 99, we meet with further 
specimens—and very charming specimens too—of the “ charac- 
teristic pieces,” to the writing of which Schumann was so partial, and 
of which the ‘‘ Davidsbiindler,” the ‘‘ Phantasiestiicke,* the ‘‘ Kreis- 
leriana,’’ and the ‘‘ Novelletten” are such good examples. Next 
follow the ‘‘ Three Phantasiestiicke,” Op. 1r1—among the best of 
Schumann's later works ; and then the ‘‘ Three Sonatas,” Op. 118— 
the third section of the ‘‘ Album for Young People.” How charmingly 
Schumann ‘could write down to the level of children is shown by 
his Op. 68. The present pieces are a continuation of that work, 
somewhat more difficult, but invariably pleasing, and an excellent 
introduction for the young to the study of classical forms. We 
then find the ‘‘ Album Leaves,” Op. 124, several numbers of which 
are fully equal in merit, though not in popularity, to the already- 
mentioned ‘‘Schlummerlied,” and the volume is completed by 
three works, ‘‘Seven Pieces in Fughetta-form,” Op. 126 ; “ Morn- 
ing Songs,” Op. 133; and ‘Concert Allegro,’’ Op. 134; which, 
though by no means among the best of their composer’s -works, 
will yet be interesting to the student, as showing the gradual ob- 
scuring of his genius through the mental affliction by which the end 
of his life was clouded. As a whole, the volume is fully equal in 
interest to its predecessors. 


Requiem. The Words selected from the Holy Scriptures. For 
solo, chorus, and orchestra. Composed by JOHANNES BRAHMS, 
Op. 45. English Version by E. M. TRAQUAIR. Vocal Score. 
London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 


IN the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD for May, 1871, Brahms’ 
Requiem was reviewed in some detail on the occasion of the publi- 
cation of the full score ; and we must refer our readers to what we 
said on that occasion for our general estimate of the work as a 
whole. A renewed acquaintance with the music in no way leads us 
to modify the opinion then expressed, that the Requiem is a most 
original work, abounding in beauty, but in places suffering from 
diffuseness to an extent calculated to interfere with its popularity. 
It will be in the recollection of many of our readers that the work 
was performed at the Philharmonic concerts last season, on which 
occasion its reception by the public was hardly such as its undoubted 
merits warrant. This, however, is easily to be understood, because 
it appeals more to the cultivated musician than to the average 
hearer ; and we doubt not that musicians will gladly welcome the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of the work in this cheap 
and beautifully engraved edition. The English version appears to 
be on the whole well done, though the paraphrase of the original 
Scripture words is in places necessarily very free, because of the 
exigencies of the music. We cannot, however, express a positive 
opinion as to the rendering, as the German text is not given in this 
edition, and we merely speak from recollection. 





The Miller and his Man. A Christmas Drawing-Room Extrava- 
ganz. By F. C. BURNAND. With Songs by ARTHUR S. 
SULLIVAN. The Incidental Music composed and adapted by 
James F. Simpson. Cramer & Co. 


A work such as the present hardly demands serious criticism from 
a musical point of view. The extravaganza itself is a sufficiently 
amusing piece of absurdity, full of Mr. Burnand's atrocious puns. 
With respect to the music, it is difficult to decide how much is the 
work of Mr. Sullivan. Some of the pieces we feel no doubt about— 
such, for instance, as the capital trio, ‘‘ You do not mean it,” which ° 
we consider the best number in the work, and a genuine piece of 
comic music; But the overture, which is founded on the theme of 
one of the songs, leaves us uncertain whether Mr. Sullivan has 
written it himself, or whether his colleague has arranged it from the 
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theme provided for him. Of course no great originality can be 
looked for in a trifle of this kind; but the tunes are taking and 
pretty, and, moreover, very easy both to perform and to commit to 
memory. 


Songs in Three-part Harmony, for the use of Elementary Choirs. 
— by CHARLES MACLEAN. Volume I. Novello, Ewer, 
Co. 


TEACHERS of singing have no doubt often felt the want of a good 
selection of tolerably simple music suitable for their pupils. So 
far as we know, but few available collections exist— among the best 
being that issued some years ago by Mr. Hullah. The present 
publication is designed to supply the want to which we have re- 
ferred. In his preface the editor says, ‘‘ The songs in this collection 
are arranged with a special view to facility of execution. The 
arrangement for a bass part with two upper parts interchangeable 
for male or female voices, offers more pliancy than the usual dispo- 
sition in four parts. ‘The parts are all of a medium compass.” A 
pianoforte accompaniment is added, which may or may not be used 
at the discretion of the teacher. The selection of the pieces is very 
varied ; the larger number are either old English melodies, or 
German Volkslieder—some of these latter being new to us, and ex- 
ceedingly pretty ; but we also find three little pieces by Mendelssohn 
and one by Schumann. The arrangement is in all cases so easy 
that any average singing-class ought to be able to do justice to 
it, and we can therefore recommend the volume to teachers as suit- 
able for the purpose it has in view. 





' Six Characteristic Melodies for the Pianoforte, By CUARLES 
SALAMAN. London: Lamborn Cock. 


It is always a pleasure to us to find among our music for review 
anything from the pen of Mr. Salaman, because we can safely 
prophesy, before opening it, that it will be worth looking at. In the 
present instance our prediction would be fully verified; the only 
difficulty we find in dealing with Mr. Salaman’s music is that we 
always have to say nearly the same thing about it, and it is not easy 
to invent new forms of expression. The set of pieces now before us, 
the numbers of which bear the somewhat fanciful titles Pegasus, 
Zephyrus, Hesperus, C%geria, Iris, and Atalanta, are all most 
excellent. Perhaps the first, which is in the form of an étude, is 
somewhat less interesting than those which follow, but the rest are 
all so pleasing that we really cannot decide which is our favourite. 
Did our space permit we would gladly notice them in detail, but 
can only say to pianists, by all means get them for yourselves. We 
should add that they are only of moderate difficulty. 





SHEET MUSIC. 
VOCAL. 


Oh, could it remain so for ever! Song, by ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
Op. 34, No. 9 (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), will be remembered 
by some of our readers as having been sung with great effect by 
Mme. Otto-Alvsleben, at Mr. Walter Bache’s last concert. To those 
who had not the opportunity of hearing it we can say that it is a song 
of remarkable originality, which possibly may not strike much on 
a first trial, but which will be found on closer acquaintance to have 
a strange wild charm of its own. 

Pretty little Gipsy ! Song, by JoHN OLD (London: Willey & 
Co.), is a pretty little song, with more character about it than is to 
be found in many of its class. 

The New Moon, Ballad, by EDWARD LAND (London: D. Morley), 
is announced on the title as ‘‘ the favourite drawing-room and public 
concert song.” As we altogether disapprove of the habit of puffing 
songs in this manner, we shall decline to pronounce any opinion as 
to how far the description is deserved or otherwise. 


Il Ritorno, Valzer per Canto, di AUGUSTE Mey (Cramer & Co.), 
is a very pretty piece of its class, 

Sweet Dreamer, by ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN (Cramer & Co.), is an 
adaptation to English words, 3 H. B. FARNIE, of one of the 
prettiest and most tasteful of Mr. Sullivan’s songs, ‘‘Oh, ma 
charmante !” 


A me vieni (Cramer & Co.) is an arrangement of the popular 
**Galatea"’ waltz for the voice, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, with an 
Italian text by F. MoTTINO, In its present form it goes well, and 
is likely to be popular. 


A Bird on the Bough, Song, by MARTIN MULLER (Chappell & 


forget Spohr's exquisite setting of the same words.with clarinet 
obligato. 

O Salutaris, pour voix de Basse ou de Baryton, avec Accompagne- 
ment d' Orgue, par ALEX. GUILMANT (Schott & Co.), does not strike 
us much in its opening; it improves however as it goes on. 
The enharmonic return to the subject on the fourth page is cleverly 
managed, and the close in the major is very good. The work is 
evidently intended for the Roman Catholic Church service, for which 
it is well suited, 

Oh, praise the Lord! Anthem, by C. H. SHEPHERD (Novello, 
& Co.), is well written, and the opening movement is spirited, but it 
is not all of equal merit, and, to us at least, the effect of the whole 
seems rather fragmentary. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Gavotte aus “‘ Don Juan,” von GLUCK, bearbeitet von HERMANN 
Joun (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), is a capital transcription of 
one of Gluck's charming ballet-airs, which, as will be remembered, 
was introduced by Dr. Biilow at one of his piano recitals, It is of 
only moderate difficulty, and fully deserves the popularity we think 
it likely to attain. 

Gavotte and Musette, by FRED. KUHN STROH (Augener & Co.), is 
in the key of G minor, and was obviously suggested, as to the 
musette at least, by Bach's well-known piece in the same key, 
Scheidegruss and Herzeleid, by GUSTAV LANGE (A. Hammond 
& Co.), may be recommended as two good teaching-pieces, which 
beyond this present no special feature for remark. 

Une Féte aux Champs, Danse Rustique pour Piano, par J. RUMMEL 
(Cramer & Co.), is another good teaching-piece, which may also be 
recommended for pupils as a useful study for staccato playing. 

L’'Organiste Pratique, par ALEX. GUILMANT, Liv. 1 (Schott 
& Co.), is a collection of pieces for organ (with pedals ad libitum), 
or harmonium, which will be heartily welcome to our organ-lovin, 
readers. Mons. Guilmant is Organist of the Church of La Trinité, 
at Paris; and his pieces, while decidedly modern in style, are 
without the flimsiness which characterises much recent French 
organ music. The seven pieces contained in the present book are 
very varied in style, but all are interesting. Our own favourites are 
the ‘‘offertoire” in A, which is very graceful; a highly effective 
“Marche,” the opening of which is curiously like the march in 
Costa’s £/i—in all probability an accidental coincidence—and the 
concluding ‘‘ Offertoire sur des Noéls.” The whole collection, how- 
ever, is well worthy the attention of organists, and we may add, of 
harmonium players also, as the necessary indications are given for 
performing all the pieces on the latter instrument. 


Prelude and Fugue in D minor, composed by G. F. HATTON 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.). We are informed on the title-page that this 
piece was originally composed for the piano, and has been arranged 
and edited for the organ by Mr. W. T. Best. The workis very well 
constructed, and shows decided indications of talent in the young 
composer. In its present shape it is by no,means easy to play, the 
pedal part being particularly exacting to the performer. 


We have, finally, several pieces of dance-music sent us for notice, 
Of these we must be content merely to catalogue the names. The: 
are the Lily of the North Waltz, by C. H. R. MARRIOTT (Cramer 
Co.); Romantisches Leben, by KELER BELA (ditto) ; Toujours 
Gai Polka, by HENRI STIEHL (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.) ; 
Themse-Lieder Waltzes and /n Stiller Mitternacht Polka, by JOSEF 
Guno’L; Promenade Polka, by J. Levy; and the Kildare Club 
Quadrilles, by CHARLES GODFREY (all published by Hammond 
& Co.). ° 


Concerts, &e, 


—~—. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


AFTER the usual break occasioned by the Christmas festivities, the 
Saturday concerts were resumed on the 17th ult. with all their 
wonted spirit. Notwithstanding the retirement of Mr. G. Grove 
from the post of secretary and manager, it is in the highest degree 
satisfactory to find that his services as prographist, analytical, his- 
torical, and critical, are still retained, and that the little ‘ books,” 
which have added so much to the interest and instructive character 
of these concerts may therefore be looked for in future with the 
same regularity as heretofore. To the programme of this twelfth 
concert of the series small exception could be taken, except on the 
grounds that.it was a somewhat longer one than usual. Schubert's 
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the side of the greatest of symphonic works, formed the principal item 
of the day’s scheme. On no previous occasion has it been more 
finely played, or apparently more thoroughly appreciated by the 
audience, who at length seem to have come to regard it as one of the 
most welcome of Mr. Manns’ annual treats, and this the more so, 
ps, because till now he seems to have enjoyed the monopoly of 
‘performing it. In spite of its great length—it took forty-nine 
minutes to perform—one could not feel that it was a bar too long. 
The overtures which came at either end were those to Mozart's 
Nosze di Figaro, and Mendelssohn's Wedding of Camacho. In the 
middle was heard, for the first time in England, an overture by the 
late H. Hugo Pierson. This was that designed by him as an illus- 
tration of Shakespeare’s As You Like Jt. Though described in the 
programme as an “elegant and essentially pictorial little overture,” 
and as ‘‘ appropriately romantic in character, and dramatic in its 
conception, '’ even the imaginative ‘‘G'’ does not seem to have been 
able to attach a more definite meaning to it than that of the opening 
horn passage, which suggests the Forest of Arden, and that of the 
andante tranquillo assat, which calls to mind the ‘ melancholy 
ues.” So much difference of opinion seems to exist as to the 
merits of the late Mr. Pierson, that it would be well were more 
frequent opportunities accorded of judging of them. That the work 
in question abounds in pleasing ideas cannot be denied, but that the 
Lest use has been made of them by their originator cannot be said. 
Another novelty was the ‘‘ Liebesliedchen,” from Taubert’s inci- 
dental music to Shakespeare’s Tempest. This pleasing trifle, which 
has attained great popularity in Germany, is intended to represent 
a lesson on the lute, which, in the German adaptation of the play, 
takes the place of the lovers’ game of chess. It is written for the 
strings alone, without double-basses, and played pizzicato through- 
out. On its repetition, variety is gained by assigning the melody 
to a hautboy, which, on the present occasion, was so exquisitely 
rendered by M. Dubrucq as to evoke an encore. The vocalists 
were Miss Anna Williams, Mme. Patey, and Sig. Agnesi. The 
songs brought forward by them call for no special remark. It is 
due, however, to Miss Williams—who, it will be remembered, gained 
a prize at the National Music Meeting of 1872—to add that on this, 
her first appearance since her return from Italy, she made a very 
favourable impression. 

At the thirteenth concert there were three works heard here for 
the first time. These were Haydn's symphony in E minor (Letter 
I) ; Veit’s variations on the Russian Hymn, for string quartett, 
played by all the strings of the orchestra; and a concerto for 
organ and orchestra, by Henry Gadsby. Mr. Gadsby’s concerto, 
the composition of which was doubtless suggested by,the success 
which attended the production of a similar work last year by Mr. 
E. Prout, is a work which does him the highest credit, testifying 
alike to the possession on his part of a highly musical organisation, 
a thorough command of form, and an intimate technical knowledge 
of the resources of both organ and orchestra. With Dr. Stainer at 
the organ, and the band cxemeenets in their best style, ample 
justice was rendered to the new work, not only by the executants, 

it also by the audience, who gave evidence of their satisfaction 
by applauding most warmly. The overtures were Weber's ‘‘ Jubilee” 
and Beethoven's Leonora, No. 3—the first of which, introducing the 
National Anthem, common to other countries besides our own, to- 
gether with the variations on the Russian Hymn, was probably 
made choice of in reference to the royal wedding at St. Petersburg 


of the day before. Mme. Otto Alvsleben and Sig. Agnesi were the 
vocalists. 


















































MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SINCE their resumption after the Christmas holidays Dr, von Biilow 
has again been the main attraction, the crowds of eager listeners 
which have congregated to hear him having increased rather 
than diminished. Since his first appearance at the second concert 
in November he has played on almost every occasion. Now that his 
term of office is drawing to a close, he will at once be followed by 
Mme. Schumann and Herr Joachim. Surmising that these deser- 
vedly t favourites will prove equally attractive, it may safely 
be predicted that the present season will turn out to have been not 
only the most musically productive on record, but also the most 
substantially remunerative. For his solos at two late concerts the 
doctor made choice of Beethoven's variations in E flat, Op. 35; 
Bach's hago = and fugue in A minor, transcribed for piano- 
forte by Liszt ; and Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue in E minor, 



















Op. No. 1; his playing of each of which roused the audience to 
the highest pitch of excitement. With Mme. Norman-Neruda he 
was heard in ven's sonata in G major, Op. 30, No. 3, and 
with Signor Piatti in the same composer’s more or sonata 
in D major, toz, No. 2. . In company with both youd aotie 
man Ke was in Molique’s trio in B flat, Op. 27, a welcome 
















addition to the ‘‘ Monday Popular” repertoire, and one which is 
due to his suggestion. en we add that he was also heard with 
Herr Straus and Sig. Piatti in Mendelssohn's trio in C minor, 
Op. 66, it will be seen that, except in the string quartetts, he has 
associated in every one of the concerted works brought forward, 
and had all the solos to himself. The quartett at the one concert 
was Schumann's in A major, Op. 41, No. 3, led by Fone Straus ; 
that at the other was Schubert's in A minor, led by Mme. Norman- 
Neruda. That by Schumann was played here for the third time 
during the last nine years. Beautiful as it is, it has not been heard 
here sufficiently often to have become so great a favourite as it 
deserves to be, or as that by Schubert, which was given for the 
twelfth time. The vocalists were Miss Enriquez and Mr, Santley. 





BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


Tuis society, it will be remembered, was established in December, 
1872, with the view to carrying out the somewhat narrow-minded 
notion of giving an annual series of instrumental and vocal perform- 
ances sustained exclusively by British artists ; the production of new 
compositions by British composers also forming part of the scheme. 
The programme of the first concert of the season, which took place 
at St. James’s Hall on the 22nd ult., was one of high excellence. Of 
well-known instrumental works it included Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s 
overture, ‘‘ The Naiades,” Op. 15; Mozart’s concerto in & flat for two 
pianofortes ; Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica” symphony ; and the overture to 
Cherubini’s opera, Les Deux Fournées ; the only novelty being a 
saltarello by J. Hamilton Clarke. The vocal music comprised 
Mendelssohn's scena, “ Infelice" (Miss Edith Wynne); the recita- 
tive, ‘‘ Weep not, my mother ;” and the air, ‘‘I dreamt I was in 
heaven,” from Sir M. Costa’s Naaman (Miss Augusta Roche); and, 
in place of the duet, ‘‘ Quis est homo,” in which Miss Wynne was 
too unwell to appear, the aria, ‘‘ Fac ut portem,” from Rossini's 
Stabat Mater (also sung by Miss Roche). His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh being the patron of the society, and their 
concert taking place on the eve of his wedding-day, the performance 
was preceded by the National Anthem and the Russian 
Hymn. A finer band of seventy-five executants it would be 
difficult to bring together, but with so lethargic a conductor at their 
head as Mr. G. Mount, it seems hopeless to anticipate highly- 
finished or spirited performances. It is with regret, therefore, that 
we are unable to speak of this concert in terms of satisfaction. A 
more lifeless rendering of the ‘‘ Eroica” symphony we do not re- 
member to have survived. Mr. J. Hamilton Clarke's saltarello, 
which was loudly applauded by a not over-numerous audience, 
seemed to us to be a well-written and cleverly-scored composition, 
but to lose much of its intended effect by the ponderous manner 
in which it was played. Mozart's concerto was neatly, but 
withal somewhat coldly, rendered by Miss Linda Scates and Mr. 
Walter Macfarren. The new works, which it is promised to produce 
in the course of the season, include the scherzo from a second 
symphony by Sir Julius Benedict (not a Britisher, by-the-bye), an 
overture by Alfred Holmes, a symphony by G. A. Macfarren, a 
notturno by A. S. Sullivan, and, ‘‘ should his engagements permit,” 
an orchestral work by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett. Last year it was 
Mr. Sullivan who was announced as having promised a new work 
under similar conditions. Being engaged on the Light of the 
World, his engagements did not permit. May the society meet 
with better fortune at the hands of the elder composer ! 





WAGNER SOCIETY. 


WITH the exception of a couple of marches by Schubert, originally 
written for pianoforte @ guatre mains, and effectively scored for 
orchestra by Liszt, the programme of the third concert was ex- 
clusively devoted to Wagner. The only orchestral works brought 
forward were the overture to Der Fliegende Hollinder and the 
mareh (with chorus) from .7annhéiiuser, both of which had been 
heard: on former occasions. The chief aim of the evening’s scheme 
was to adduce examples of Wagner's vocal writings. An excellent 
chorus of 100 voices having been organised by Mr. Dannreuther, it 
now lay within his power to provide his auditors with an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion of this much-contested composer's 
a writings, so far ascould be possible in the absence of all 
scenic accessaries. The selection commenced with two chorales 
from the Meistersinger, one of which, ‘‘ Wachet auf"—that forms 
the theme of the introduction to the Act, already made familiar 
—was re-demanded and repeated. jis was followed by a selection 
from Tannhduser, inciuding the Shepherd's Song (Mlle. Nita 
Gaetano) and chorus of pilgrims from the rst Act, the reception of 
at the Wartburg from the 2nd Act, and the final chorus of 

3rd Act. The vocal excerpts from Dér Fiz Hollander 
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comprised the Pilot’s Song (Mr. B. Lane) and chorus, Senta’s 
Ballad (Mile. Gaetano), the Spinning Song of Senta’s maidens, 
the duet between Senta and the ‘‘ Hollinder” (Mile. Gaetano 
and Sig. Gustave Garcia), and a chorus of sailors. To the 
manner in which the soloists acquitted themselves no éxception 
could be taken, except so far as regards the incongruous effect pro- 
duced by permitting Mlle. Gaetano and Sig. Garcia to sing in 
Italian, while the chorus responded in German. Following the 
plan common throughout Germany, Mr. Dannreuther placed his 
chorus in front and at the sides of the orchestra—an innovation 
which to both eye and ear was productive of the best effect. The 
vox populi, which, on former occasions so unmistakably declared 
in favour of Wagner's orchestral works, now did the same for his 
vocal works brought forward, if we may judge from the frequent 
manifestations of delight evinced by a very numerous and atten- 
tive audience. The scheme of the next concert, which is announced 
for the 13th inst., includes a larger selection from Lohengrin than 
has yet been brought to a hearing in this country. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE revival of Dr. Crotch’s Palestine, together with the promise of 
an early performance of Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s St. ohn the Baptist, 
it is hoped, may be regarded as indicative of a determination on the 
part of this society to adopt a more liberal policy for the future in 
respect to works by English composers than that which it has 
hitherto followed. ‘That the revival of a work by Dr. Crotch should 
have been decided upon in preference to the production of a more 
recent work, must have been a surprise to many. Though to the 
majority of the present generation of musicians and. concert-goers, 
his name is probably only familiar as that of a composer of one or 
two well-known double chants, as well as of several anthems and 
glees, there was a time when his works were much more in vogue than 
they have been of late years, or are likelyto become again. It was 
well perhaps, therefore, that we of the present and of the future 
should be reminded of this, in order that those of our predecessors 
who, without being great geniuses, proved themselves earnest dis- 
ciples of our art, may not be too soon forgotten. In the case of 
Dr. Crotch, it seenis sufficient to recall.the following facts :—He 
was born at Norwich in 1775, and at an unusually early age gave 
remarkable signs of strong natural musical endowment. At the, 
age of five years he was brought to London, and exhibited at a 
public breakfast and concert given at the Pantheon “for the benefit 
of Master Crotch, the musical child,’ who, it was announced, would 
perform on the organ between the acts of the concert. In 1786 he 
went to Cambridge, where for two years he acted as assistant to Dr. 
Randall, the Professor of Music in the University. In 1788 he re- 
moved to Oxford, where he received the degree of Bachelor of Music 
in 1794, succeeding to that of Doctor in 1799. Here, as Professor 
of Music in the University, he continued to act as lecturer on music 
from 1800 to 1804. He was subsequently appointed musical lec- 
turer at the Royal Institution, and on the establishment of the 
Royal Academy of Music, in 1822, was placed at its head as 
Principal. He died at Taunton in 1847, after having won during 
his long career not only admiration for his talent and skill as an 
artist, but also respect and esteem for his worth asa man. Among 
the most important of his works, which were numerous and of a 
high class, may be enumerated three oratorios, several occasional 
odes, a number of anthems and glees, fugues and concertos for the 
organ, pianoforte pieces, lectures and theoretical treatises. . Won- 
drous stories of his musical precocity as a child were contributed by 
Dr. Burney to the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
in 1799. But notwithstanding his precocity and his thorough 
attainments as a musician, it cannot be said that as a composer he 
attained to any great individuality of style. This was made fully 
apparent by the late performance of Pa/estine, the work upon which 
his reputation as a composer has been mainly based. However 
admirable as a prize poem Bishop Heber’s Padestine may be, owing 
to the absence of the dramatic element it is not one which a composer 
of the present day would haveselected for musical treatment. In proof, 
however, that it contains many suggestive passages, of which Dr. 
Crotch made good use, it is sufficient to point to the dirge-like 
character of the opening chorus ; to the martial air, ‘‘ Ye guardian 
saints,” in which a pointed allusion is made in the accompaniment to 
the ‘‘ mysterious harpings of Kedron’s palmy vale ;" to the grand 
“*Sinai” chorus ; and to the ‘‘cymbal’s clang” and ‘‘ deep-voiced 
trumpet” of the final chorus of the first part. That Handel, Haydn, 
and in a lesser degree Gluck, were the masters whom Dr. Crotch took 
as his models, is clearly apparent ; but at the same time, when we 
consider the date of the composition of Palestine (1811), he may 
cértainly be credited with an amount of independence of thought 
which in his dey must have a; surprising. Considering the 
raré opportunities accorded of late years to the ‘choralists of the 








Sacred Harmonic Society of practising unfamiliar music, the per- 
formance, conducted by Sir M. Costa, was on the whole a highly 
creditable one. The principal vocalists were Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Ellen Horne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings, 
and Sig. Agnesi. From an historical point of view it was interest- 
ing to hear Palestine for once ; but we cannot think, in spite of the 
favourable impression it apparently made, that it is likely to prove 
a permanent feature of the Sacred Harmonic Society's repertoire 
or likely to be often repeated elsewhere. 


Musical Potes. 


—_e— 

Our attention has been called to an inaccuracy in our leading 
article of last month, which we hasten to rectify. It is there implied 
that no English works were produced at the Philharmonic concefts 
of last season. In looking over the programmes, we inadvertentl: 
failed to notice Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new violin concerto, whic! 
was played for the first time by Herr Straus, and willingly take the 
opportunity here of making the necessary correction, 

THE Christmas meetings of the Tonic Sol-Fa College, held at 
the close of the year, were largely attended by teachers and students 
of the Tonic Sol-Fa method in London and all parts of the country, 
including several from Scotland. Mr. Curwen presided at all the 
meetings. The Stepney Prize Choir and Mr. Proudman’'s Men's- 
Voice Choir sang. There were also competitions in singing for 
mixed quartetts and men’s-quartetts. Two prizes in composition 
were awarded, the first for an English glee, the second for a school 
song. The best pieces of each sort were selected by the president, 
and sung over at one of the meetings, the members of the college 
voting which should have the prize. Mr. H. Fisher, of Blackpool, 
gave a paper on the faults of young pianists, with amusing illustra- 
tions of the common abuse of the instrument. Mr. A. Ashcroft 
and Mr. W. G. McNaught Fees oe papers on ‘' Fugue,” the 
first being general, the second technical, illustrated on the piano- 
forte by Mr. Rhodes, student of the Royal Academy of Music. A 
number of papers and practical lessons relating to the Tonic Sol- 
Fa method were given, and the last meeting closed with the Halle- 
lujah chorus. At the invitation of the Scottish teachers, the next 
session is announced to be held in Glasgow during the first week of 
August. 

We regret to have to announce that the intended series of 
operatic performances by Mr. Carl Rosa’s company at Drury Lane, 
at which, among other things, Wagner’s Lohengrin was definitely 
promised, has had to be abandoned, owing to the death of Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa, which took place on the 22nd ult. 

Mr. F. E. GLADSTONE, well and favourably known both as an 
organist and composer, has just completed a very successful series 
of ten organ recitals, on Mr. Willis’s fine instrument in the Dome, 
Brighton. 

THE Potteries Tonic Sol-Fa choristers gave their annual per- 
formance of the Messiah, to a crowded audience, in the Town 
Hall, Burslem, on the 13th January. The principals were Miss 
Mary Thorley, Miss Edith Taylor, Mr. Kearton, and Mr. Brandon. 
Mr, F. Vetter led a very efficient band. Mr. A. Robinson, of Hull, 
played the obligato to ‘‘The trumpet shall sound,” in splendid 
style. Mr. H. Walker presided at the organ, and Mr. Powell was 
conductor, The choruses were grandly sung by a choir of about 
150 voices, and the oratorio was altogether a great success, 

HERR PAUL SEMLER has given his “ Drittes Familien Concert” 
at the German Gymnasium, with the greatest success. The concert 
was opened with Beethoven's trio in G, well executed by Messrs. 
Semler, Heyne, and Weber. Miss Fanny Pieczonka played Beeth- 
oven's Sonata Pathétique and Weber's ‘‘ Aufforderung zum Tanz,” 
and received great applause. Herr Otto Schélzig sang a very fine 
song, “The Rhine King’s Daughter,” composed by Herr Carli 
Zoeller, Kapellmeister of Berlin, in admirable style. Some duets 
by Mendelssohn were well rendered by Miss Fanny Heldane and 
Herr Volk, and Herr Weber-gave a capital solo on the violoncello, 
with good effect. 

A CORRESPONDENT rom Creuznach (Germany) sends us an inte- 
resting account of the musical activity of that little town, which 
possesses two societies, a ‘‘Gesang-Verein ” anda ‘‘ Musik-Verein.” 
From the programmes and critiques enclosed, the music performed 
appears to be of a high order, as we find such works as Beethoven's 
symphony in c, and Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor—the latter 
played by Mrs. Prinsep, an English amateur residing in the town, 





Tue young Dutch violinist, Jan de Graan, a pupil of Joachim, 
Who in 1870 made @ very fosarable impression Ct aed breton! 
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Union, has just died of consumption, at the Hague, at the early 
age of twenty-one. 


THE death is announced, at Dresdén, of Carl Drechsler, the cele- 
brated violoncellist. 


AN important deputation of Tonic Sol-Faists, introduced by 
Mr. Vernon Lushington, waited on Mr. Forster on the azst ult., 
to remonstrate against the course of examination pursued by 
Mr. Hullah with reference to the Tonic Sol-Fa system. Mr. 
Forster expressed his desire that the fullest justice should be done 
to all parties, and promised that the matters in question should be 
fully investigated. 


ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Louis Liffler, as Organist and 
Choirmaster of Anderston Church, Glasgow. 


BIRTH. 


At se Brougham Street, Greenock, on the rsth inst., the wife of 
Mr. D. MIDDLETON, Organist to Sir M. R,. Shaw Stewart, a 
daughter. 
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tions. 


Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers. 
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Per Pace ee ee en 
Haur Pace .. are ee oe 
Guanran PAGE 


45 0 
2 16 
I 10 
° 16 
or o 10 

Ninepence a line (of t ten words) afterwards. 


JOACHIM RAFF s 
PIANO WORKS. 


UARTER COLUMN . oe 
NE-E1GHTH COLUMN 
Four lines or less, 3s. 





1. Am Loreley-Fels ee ve 
2. Abends (Eventide) .. “ 
3. Lohengrin, by R. Wagner .. 
4. Freischtitz, by Weber eb 
5. Sonnambula; by Bellini 


London: AUGENER & CO. 





ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
COMPLETE PIANO WORKS, 


f . 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
METRONOME, ETC. 


WITH 


NOTES, 


ee 


EDITED BY E. PAUER, 


ee 


4 vols. large 8vo, each, net, 6s. 





London: AUGENER & CO. 





Scotson Clark's Popular Music. 





Piano Solos. 
MARCHES AND OFFERTOIRES. 


Marche aux Flambeaux .. es a 
” Easier Edition .. 

Marclie Militaire .. ee es 

Marche Anglaise 

Pilgrims’ March 

Commemoration March .. ee 

The Vienna ae a ea 

Festal March ee ee 

Procession March - ° 

Offertoire en 7 d'une Marche, i inD- 

Offertoire, in F Op. 32 

Offertoire en forme d’une Marche, i inA 


ORIGINAL WORKS. 


. Victorine. Mazurka de Salon .. 
. Der Kobold. Polka brillante .. 
. Water Lily. Valse brillante 

. Tarantella for Small Hands 

. Teresita. Bolero 

. Die Whseeraticen, "Valse  Alégante 
7. The Cascade ad 
Amoretten Mazurka 
Les Cloches du Soir. 
Clotilde Mazurka .. « 
The Devil’s Dyke. Galop 
Douce Pensée a ve aa 
La Fleurette. Mazurka .. = 
Hey-Day. Mor¢eau de Salon 
Huntirg Song (Jagdlied) . 
Ma Barque Légére. Barcarolle . 
Mazeppa. Galop brillant . ‘ 
Le Papillon. Morgeau brillant .. 
Pas des Nymphes .. oe ve 
Pélérinage des Oiseaux. Etude.. 
La Perle. Polka brillante A 
La Reconnaissance. Nocturne .. 
La Réligieuse. Morgeau de Salon ‘“ 
Le Répos du Soir. Pensée veered 
Saltarella, in A minor a 
Sweet Remembrance 
The Skaters (Les Patineurs). Glissando 
Une Soirée au Village. Morceau contain 
La Zingara. Mazurka de Salon 


TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

‘The Blue Bells of Scotland ee ee 
Home, Sweet Home F F 
My Lodging is on the Cold ‘Ground; 
Cujus Animam, _ Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater” ee - 
Last Idea de Webe: 
London Streets (Les Rues de Londres). Fantasia on Popular Airs 
Sacred Evenings— 

1. Hallelujah, from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” 

2. Gaia in eee Deo, from Mozart's Teanh "Mass 


©0e00 COO OOOOKm 
WR RWWWWWHwWww * 


No. 


Melody ‘ 
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3. Gloria in sin Exccelsis Deo, from Haydn’s First Mass. 
4. The Marvelious Work, from Haydn’s “‘ Creation ” 
. With Verdure Clad, from Haydn’s “Creation ” 


Dances, 


WALTZES. 
Elsa Waltz. Solo, 4s.; Duet .. 
Erna Waltz. Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 4s.; Orchestra Parts. 


Exonia Waltz. Solo, 4s. Duet, 4s.; Orchestra 
The Pavilien Waltz. Soi ve $e oe 


wwww w a-Fweee 


GALOPS., 
The Cut eee - Marie cee Solo 
Duet 
Hussars “Galop. Solo, 38. ; Duet 
Shooting Stars. Solo ep 
Devil’s Dyke. Galop 


POLEAS. 
Alice Polka .. 

Arabella Polka 

Kathleen Polka ‘ 

Winter Night Polka 


SCHOTTISCHES, MAZUREAS, ee. 


Maud Schottisehe a we ” e 
Clotilde Mazurka ee 


. 


” (Continued on age 30) 
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SCOTSON CLARK’S WORKS (continued). 


Pano Duets, £s.a. 
Marche aux Flambeaux .. ..  «) sew a2 
Commemoration March ..  «. «ses o 3° 
Marche Militaire . °° ee ee oe es > 
Marche Anglaise ° 30 
Pilgrims’ March 230 
Procession M o40 
The Vienna Exhibition March °o 40 
Offertoire en forme d’une Marche, i in D © 30 
Offertoire, in F. Op. 32 .. © 30 
Org au. 
Original Pieces, with Pedal ontece — . 
5. . 
1. Openin, ered t 0% 16. Offertoire en fame d'une 
2. Pastorale .. Io Marche, in 30 
3. Douce Pensée to 17. Marche Militaire. 30 
4. Andante in F Io 18. Festal Marc! 3 0 
5. Melody in D 2 0 | 19. Meditation i in B fiat 20 
6. Melody in A 2 o 20. Fantasia ia F 30 
z Postlude 1 6. a1. Three Improvisations 3 0 
. Communions in D minor 22. Ave Mari Io 
and F major as Ss 6: : ae ar of Angels. Fan- 
g- Communions in C minor 30 
and A minor wn 20 2% Meditation j in B flat 20 
10. Communions in G major 25. The Vienna March 3 0 
and E major ‘ . 2 0 , 26. Melody in F 20 
11. Marche aux Flambeaux. 3 0 27. Pilgrims’ March . 3.0 
12 Procession March 3 0 28. Roman March .. 30 
13. Commemoration March... 3 6: a. — —_— No. ‘ 
14. Offertoire,inF .. 2 6 4.0 
15. Offertoire en_forme d'une 30. Magnificat. me 30 
Marche,inD .. 261 
J. 8S. BACH’S Organ Works, edited by Scorson CLARK :— 
a.& | s. d. 
1. Prelude and FugueinC 2 0 | 7. Prelude& Puguetn Anda. 20 
2. ” ” min, 20] & ” ” 20 
> * * Emin. 2 0 | 9 oe ms ri 3 20 
oy =e «a ee | 10, 5 ” So 
5- ” ” G 20 11. ” ” A min 3 0 
6. ” » <G min. 2 0 12. ” Gmin. 3 0 
Harmonium Trios. 
Meditation in B flat, for Violin, Harmonium, and Piano .. is $0 
Huets for Harmontum and Pimofort 
1. La Reconnaissance. enemmael © 30 
2. Melody : © 20 
3 Marche aux Flambeaux ; . i nk 
, Marche Militaire a ° °40 
Procession March © 40 
é semameerenes March : i ae 
4 Festal Marc! ; or a 
. The Vienna Exhibition March “ ier ae 
Harmonium Solos 
1, Ave Maria* ; oe o1°0 
2. Douce Pensée . oe ee - 010 
3 Offertoire en forme d’une Marche, i inD se es o 2 6 
. Marche aux Flambeaux . ° 30 
4 Communions, in D minor ard F major °o20 
4 +s C minor and A minor os is +020 
‘eaten’ Re ns ss 0280 
& Procession March ee ee ie , eee 
9. Commemoration March’ 030 
ro, Pilgrims’ March ne A ele neces Yee iene it 
1x. Festal March .. we = - 0 3 © 
12, Offertoriumin F,No.r 3. “2 30 
13. Marche Anglaise . oe 0) O50 
4. Magnificat ° 30 
Collection of Voluntaries (in the Press). 
Vocal Music, 
SACRED. 
Agnus Dei (O Lamb of God). Sacred Song . ‘ ot 8% 
Never, my Child, fo wad to ee Sacred S as £2 
He shall convert my Sacred Song, from che 23rd Psalm :. 0 2 6 
Church Music :— 
1. Kyrie Eleison and Sanctus, - E. From Communion 
Service, No. 1. o1 6 
2. Kyrie Eleison and. Sanctus, in A. From Communion 
Service, No 2, e020 
3. Jerusalem the Golden, and For Thee, 0 dear, dear 
Country. Compressed ee Te 
cat-and Nunc Dimittis. "Chant Service, i inF :. 0 2 © 
Christmas ( 0él). Son Oe SE. Arranged 
with Chorus and i Accompaniment by Scotson Clark bs: 0 ge 








SECULAR. 
How dear is Home to me. Ballad os os /- 020 
The Sea hath its Pearls. Barcarolle o20 
For Quota sad Fatherland (or, “Lord Elcho’s Letter ”), Patriotic 
ong— 
1. For Soprano or Tones | in B flat . °o30 
2. For Contr’ Alto or Bass, in G °30 
3. Four-Part Song, S. A. T, and B., in B flat or 6 
4. Marching Chorus, T. T. and B., in B flat . oro 
Cupia* ” Part Song, for Soprano, (= ‘Tenor,, and” Bass. Score 
and Parts, 1s. 6d. ; each Part separately .. “s © 0° 3 


SCOTSON CLARK. 


For nearly twenty years Messrs. AUGENER & Co. have had business 
wnarestane with Mr. Scorson CLark, Graduate in Music of Exeter 
~~ lege, ~ “ee who some time ago left the musical profession and entered 
the Churc! 

Cruel misfortunes have interfered with a successful career in his new 
callings and compelled him to recommence life as teacher and composer 
of music. 

Rg mv with the pee Mr. Scotson Clark's works are favourites, and 
his Marches are both known and liked all over the world, yet, from some 
untoward prejudice, they have been all but ignored by some members of the 
musical profession in England. 

It would be inappropriate for the Publishers to praise works printed by 
them ; but it may not be out of place to give the opinions of musicians of 
the highest rank and of European celebrity on Mr. Scotson Clark’s behalf. 
For. this reason, Messrs. A. & Co. publish below Testimonials of = they 
have seen the originals, and for the truth of which they vouch. May they 
—. ree! — all English musicians, a just appreciation of a Neally 
talente: 


“1 have much pai’ in testifying to the great merits of Mr. F. Scotson 
Clark as an organist. I consider him to be a performer of first-rate 
abilities, and fully qualified to undertake all the duties of a Cathedral 
Organist. His knowledge of Church music is sory considerable, and I have 
heard him play services by Boyce, and difficult fugues and other pieces by 
Seb. Bach and different composers by heart, thereby amply proving his 
is powers As a 








intimate acquaintance with the works of the great masters. 
composer are shown in several well-written organ pieces. 
i A pss Majesty’ Pri Nels Chapel aD 
. oe of Her Majesty's Priva tpels, a 'vofessor 
he Pianoforte at the Royal A cademy 0 Mi ‘9 nf 
Now (1873) C cndatier of the Old Philharmonic, 





“* Jan. 26th, 1863.” 
(TRANSLATION.) 

“T have had th: advantage of knowing Mr, Scotson Clark for several 
years. I am able to certify that this young artist is an ex it musician, 
organist, and composer of the est talent. I feel convinced that Mr. 
Scotson Clark is destined to e very rapidly a pe reputation. I gladly 
say that which my conscience dictates, and it affords me great pleasure to 


are Mr. Scotson Clark a testimonial which By Aad of use to him in case of 


URE-WELY, 


eed. 
“Paris, February 6th, 1864." “‘ Organist (Great Organ) of St. Sulpice. 





(TRANSLATION.) 
“L the wetorigned, ba naning | had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Scotson 
k several times at Paris, hasten to di I have always found in him a 
executant, and a com works are written with 
science and talent. It is, therefore, from personal knowledge oe Ican 

= to all the pleasure I have experienced in listening to his works. 
** AUGUSTE DURAND, 

“ Ex-Organist of St. Roch ; Organist of St. Vincent de Paul 
Chor poet and Director of the Musical Studies at 

the College Municipal Rollin, 


“ Paris, sth February, 1864.” _-- 
TRANSLATION.) 
“I, the undersigned, declare that Mr. F. Scotson Clark is an organist 
of very great talent, and would fill the tanetlons of organist with éc/at. 
: . LEMMENS, 
“Profysenr ne Conservatoire Bruxelles ; 
Premier Organiste du Roi des Beiges, 


(TRANSLATION. ) 

“Mr. Scotson Clark has pinged me some ‘pieces by S. Bach, and a few 
modern organ compositions. ¢ clearness and certainty, as well as the 
finish, with which Mr. Scotson Clark performs even the most difficult pieces, 
place him in the first rank of organists. His improvisations also deserve 
great p raise, and prove him to be a learned musician and thoroughly qualified 
to fill with credit the position of organist. It affords me great pleasure to 
give this testimonial to Mr. Scotson Clark. 

“ Prop. E. FR. RICHTER, 
“ Cantor an des "Thomas Schu-¢ su ’ Leipsig 
Te Professor in the Conservatorium, 
“ Leipzig, 3rd February, 1872.” 


“ Londres, Fevrier 15, 1864.” 
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